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WHATELY’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 


Elements of Rhetoric. By Ricnarp Wuate-y, D.D., 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Ox. Murray, 8vo. pp. 
321. London, 1828. 


Tue study of theoretical oratory has never been 
opular in England. The fervency of national 
eeling on all subjects of general concern, is sel- 
dom not sufficiently strong to depend on itself for 
expression, without the assistance of art, and, on 
occasions on which a less ange and more ab- 
stracted eloquence is called for, there is an atten- 
tion to the business of the case, a sobriety of re- 
ference and application, which our taste on this 
subject seems to call for, and which are highly 
unfavourable to the exercise of an artificial system. 
Rhetoric, considered in itself, and in reference to 
itscommonly received and distinct aim, is a science, 
the utility of which has been disputed by more 
than one philosopher, and regarded with suspicion 
by more politicians than we can number. We 
confess ourselves to be in some degree on the side 
of these anti-rhetoricians, and that we consider the 
countless republications of the common-place dog- 
mas of the science but as so many proofs that 
nature can never show her riches without the ex- 

osure being followed by a hundred forgeries. 

Vedo not dispute the utility of the inquiry into 
the principles of human thought and action, or 
that refined analysis of our passions and feelings 
which the mighty master of logical philosophy has 
displayed in his treatment of this science ; for this 
is not rhetoric, but metaphysics, or any thing else 
that has the investigation of our nature for its ob- 
ject ; but we contend, that this investigation, when 
carried on to instruct us how to move men’s pas- 
sions, or convince them of truth or falsehood, is, 
in one respect, an absurdity, and, in another, a sort 
of intellectual trickery. 

It is well known that the great rules of art, both 
in poetryand rhetoric, were originally taken from 
a strict observation of the master-pieces in each. 
It is, therefore, allowed that here, as in all her 
other productions, nature brought forth what was 
most perfect of its kind, and that she was sufficient 
to effect what all men allow to be more excellent 
than other causes can produce. The question 
consequently is, can art so imitate nature as to 
make a thousand copies of her original picture, 
or if she paints another not so bright and glowing, 
can art improve it? Few people, we imagine, 
will attempt to defend the supposition that any 
rules whatever could make a man speak like 
Demosthenes, or write like Milton ; and we have, 
therefore, only to see how far the weaker efforts 
of nature may be strengthened by the aids of 
artificial science. We think this inquiry might at 
once be settled by a very slight consideration of 
the properties which are admired in one speaker 
and disliked in another, for if they can only be 
produced or altered in a very slight degree or 
not at all by art, the utility of it will be at once 
disproved. 

_ The first quality required in a speaker, is a 
perfect acquaintance with his subject. Nothing 
can produce this but a deep and natur:] interest 
~in the question, united with opportunities of 
information. The man of genius and the man of 
only ordinary talent, are here in the same situa- 
tion ; art can neither create the interest nor en- 
Jarge the opportunities ; and whatever instruc: 





tion it may give, when facts or illustrations are 
discovered, as to placing the strongest first and 
last, and the weakest in the middle, it is a natural 
pr pe of comparing truths that ca. alone tell 
which are the strongest and which the weakest. 
The next quality which gives such brilliancy and 
effect to the best specimens of eloquence, is their 
strength and vehemence, or their pathos; pro- 
perties on which depend all the persuasiveness of 
oratory, all the power which the speaker pos- 
sesses over his auditory. Can either of these be 
manifested without a reality of passion in the 
orator himself? Does nature and the subject, or 
the rules of art, produce this emotion? If it be 
originally — will it not of itself find ex- 
pression? If it be not there, can it be artificially 
produced ? 

Rhetoric may point out methods by which a 
certain sort of arguments can be formed on any 
imaginable subject ; it may teach us, with consi- 
derable ingenuity, how to possess ourselves with 
a kind of fictitious passion, and give us directions 
for every form of expression and gesture; but is 
there any worth in the invention of arguments, 
the truth of which, as will frequently be the case 
when they are thus sought, is not inherent 
but accidental? Is it of any use in the. de- 
fence of what is right and just, or in forming 
the mind to habits of useful investigation? We 
really could never discover that there was any 
value, either to a teacher of morals or a defender 
of liberty and truth, in the power of imitating a 
passion he does not feel, or in possessing a facility 
of language or gesture which are not the signs of 
a real and living inspiration. 

Let it be remembered, we have been consider- 
ing Rhetoric in its primary meaning, and as to its 
utility in this respect in public life, not as to any 
of its factitious advantages ; and it appears to us, 
that in all the business of social intercourse and 
professional exertion, its rules can do nothing 
beyond that which the plain good sense, the pru- 
dence, or sensibilities of the speaker must anticipate. 
But this view of the art is narrower than that given 
by most treatises on the subject, the generality 
of them embracing the rules of composition in 
general, and some of them thinking it necessary 
to take in the whole round of the sciences. At 
present, Dr. Whatley observes, the widest accept- 
ation of the term comprehends all prose composi- 
tion, and the narrowest limits it to ‘ persuasive 
speaking.’ Our author himself takes the inter- 
mediate course, treating of argumentative compo- 
sition ‘ generally and exclusively,’ and following 
the idea of Aristotle in regarding it as an off-shot 
from logic. In thus, however, departing from the 
idea which the old masters of oratory had of this 
art, our author has done wisely, as he has given 
himself room for all that is really useful, without 
tempting himself with the charlatinism of the 
pursuit. 

How far Rhetoric, considered in this light, may 
be a very useful study, is a very different question 
to that which proposes its importance as a system 
of artificial rules to guide the public speaker. 
In the former view, it is universally useful, as 
showing the dependence of various truths upon 
each other, and the different classes under which 
arguments of every kind may be arranged ; in the 
latter, it pretends to that for which it is not suffi- 
cient, and seldom fails of distorting, instead of 
aiding, nature. Our author has some rather curi- 
ous observations onthe different state of the art 
in ancient and modern times, After mentioning 





the reason usually given for the decline of this 
study in our days, he says: 


‘ This account of the matter is, undoubtedly, correct 
as far as it goes; but the importance of public-speak- 
ing is so great, in our own, and all other countries 
that are not under a despotic government, that the 
apparent neglect of the study of rhetoric seems to re- 
quire some further explanation. Part of this explana- 
tion may be supplied by the consideration, that the dif- 
ference in this respect, between the ancients and our- 
selves, is not so great in reality as in appearance. 
When the only way of addressing the public was by 
orations, and when all political measures were debated 
in popular assemblies, the characters of orator, author, 
and politician, almost entirely coincided : he who would 
communicate his ideas to the world, or would gain 
political power, and carry his legislative schemes into 
effect, was necessarily a speaker ; since, as Pericles is 
made to remark by Thucydides, ‘‘ one who forms a 
judgment on any point, but cannot explain himself 
clearly to the people, might as well have never thought 
at allon thesubject.’’ The consequence was, that almost 
all who sought, and all who professed to give, instruc- 
tion in the principles of government, and the conduct 
of judicial proceedings, combined these, in their minds 
and in their practice, with the study of rhetoric, which 
was necessary to give effect to all such attainments ; 
and, in time, the rhetorical writers (of whom Aristotle 
makes that complaint) came to consider the science of 
legislation, and of politics in general, as a part of their 
own art. 

‘ Much, therefore, of what was formerly studied under 
the name of rhetoric, is still, under other names, as 
generally and as diligently studied as ever. 

‘ It cannot be denied, however, that a great difference, 
though less, as [ have said, than might at first sight 
appear, does exist between the ancients and moderns in 
this point; that what is strictly and properly called 
rhetoric, is much less studied, at least less systematically 
studied, now than formerly. Perhaps this also may be 
in some measure accounted for from the circumstances 
which have been just noticed. Such is the distrust ex- 
cited by any suspicion of rhetorical artifice, that every 
speaker or writer, who is anxious to carry his point, 
endeavours to disown, or to keep out of sight, any su- 
periority of skill, and wishes to be considered as relying 
rather on the strength of his cause, and the soundness 
of his views, than on his ingenuity and expertness as an 
advocate. Hence it is, that even those who have paid 
the greatest and the most successful attention to the 
study of composition and of elocution, are so far from 
encouraging others by example or recommendation to 
engage in the same pursuit, that they labour rather to 
conceal and disavow their own proficiency ; and thus, 
theoretical rules are decried even by those who owe 
the most tothem. Whereas, among the ancients, the 
same cause did not, for the reasons lately mentioned, 
operate to the same extent ; since, however careful any 
speaker might be to disown the artifices of rhetoric 
properly so called, he would not be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge himself, generally, a student, or a proficient, in an 
art which was understood to include the elements of 
political wisdom.’—pp. 14, 16. 

After all, every system which depends on an 
analysis of human thought or feeling will be found 
of more use to the critic than the writer or speaker ; 
more readily — in an exercise of judg- 
ment than in self-action. Nothing can be more 
profound, nothing more acutely demonstrative of 
the nn on which poy is founded than the 
writings of the German theorists ; but laying bare as 
they do the most hidden fibres of the heart, direct- 
ing the eye through all the mysterious chambers 
of thehuman soul, they would avail littlein teaching 
a man the practice of the poetical art. The truth 
is, nature forms the few to produce, and the many 
to enjoy,—as she has given only one sun to many 
planets ; and though art may do much in directing 
the mind to ghjects most calculated to give de- 
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light, in showing them under their most favourable 
points of view, and in connection with others less 
obvious to the inexperienced eye, it can do little 
when endeavouring to create, or mould anew, any 
particular object. , ; 

In one respect, indeed, rhetorical studies are of 
importance to*the practical man, and that is as 
they enable him to be a better critic of his own 
writings after the excitement of composition is 
passed away ; and in another, as they enable him to 
detect sophistry ifit should be employed in opposing 
his opinions. Keeping in view, therefore, what the 
art can really do, how far it is founded on natu- 
ral reason and broad philosophical truth, and 
putting aside all ol notions of fabricating 


orators, either by Aristotle’s or Dr. Whately’s 
system, it may be fairly considered as worthy its 
due share of attention, as well for its undoubted, 
though limited utility, as for its long standing 
rank among the other branches of human learn- 


ing. 

The work of Dr. Whately’s is the best we have 
seen on the subject. He is a clear and vigorous 
reasoner, and his treatise is full of originality. 
He knows how to value Aristotle without being 
his mere copyist, and how to pay sufficient defe- 
rence to other and older systems, without letting 
antiquity forge chains for his understanding. 
Had he avoided the too great technicality of his 
art, his work would be the best adapted for ge- 
neral instruction of any before the public. 





HISTORY OF THE TURKS, 


History of the Ottoman Empire, chiefly prepared Srom 
hitherto unexamined Manuscripts and Archives, Vol. 1. 
From the Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, until 
the taking of Constantinople. By the Baron Von 
Hammer. Published by C. A. Hartleben, Pest, and 
printed at Vienna. 


To the Germans, whose laudable and perse- 
vering labours in every department of science and 
literature have now attracted the respect and at- 
tention of all the literati of Europe, we are again 
indebted for the most complete history that has 
yet appeared, in any modern language, of one of 
the most remarkable empires in the world. Never, 
indeed, has the subject been before attempted 
upon the broad and comprehensive scale in which 
it is now presented to us. Materials, it is true, ex- 
isted in abundance; but the most valuable of these 
were diffies't of access, and none of our modern 
Oriental scholars were found willing, like this en- 
thusiastic and enlightened traveller, to devote a life 
of labour and research to their accurate investi- 
gation. Instead of developing fresh sources of in- 
formation, almost all preceding European writers 
have been content to borrow from the authorities 
of each other. Gibbon, as is well known, took 
nearly all his information from D’Herbelot, who, 
he asserts, had given us every thing worth know- 
ing upon Oriental topics. Yet D’Herbelot’s series 
of narratives in the ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale,’ were 
taken, for the most part, from obvious and un- 
accredited sources. M, Von Hammer justly re- 
flects upon the superficial character of the autho- 
rities of D’Herbelot: and Gibbon’s choice of these 
must have been often made at mere hazard. The 
work of Rycaut, though extremely important at 
the early period when it appeared, and amusing 
as a picture of Turkish customs and manners, is 
deficient in political sagacity, conveying no clear 
jdea of the Turkish system of government during 
the most eventful eras of its history; while that 
of Castellan is of too slight and sketchy a na- 
ture, as relates to the government and institu- 
tions, however pleasingly written and illustrated, 
to be put into competition with a regular and 
detailed account of the Ottomans. 

Nor are the casual or general descriptions of 
Turkish characters and manners from the pens of 
European travellers, such as to satisfy public in- 
quiry at a juncture like the present, when the ful- 
Jest information respecting the Turkish polity 


during the more adventurous and splendid epochs 
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ofits power will be eagerly sought after. We look 
in vain for such information in the works of Lady 
Montague, of Volney, of Eton, or of Thornton, 
which are all, more or less, copies of the same 
historical pictures, half real and half imaginary, 
without any reference to genuine authorities, and 
the abundant documents of native writers. Few 
even have been at the pains of consulting the ob- 
vious, and, at the same time, full and accurate 
“reagan of Mouraji D’Ohsson, which might 

ave prevented many of those false views and re- 
presentations that give the air of a romance to 
the descriptions of Mr. Mills, who follows too 
implicitly the direction of the Cantemirs and the 
Knolles. 


The signal merit, therefore, of opening new 
and ample sources, unexplored by our best Orien- 
talists, and of throwing clearer light, and more 
extensive and brilliant views upon the yast field 
of Oriental history and literaiure, is wholly due to 
the profound learning, to the unwearied assi- 
duity and research of M. Von Hammer. He may 
be said, in truth, to have dedicated to this single 
work a life of laborious travel and study, occu- 
pying the space of nearly thirty years, in the dis- 
covery and purchase of Oriental books and manu- 
scripts in all parts of the world; in addition, as 
he informs us, to carrying onan active correspon- 
dence with such places as he was not enabled to 
visit in his route. The author thus became pos- 
sessed of 200 Turkish, Arabic, and Persian works, 
only twelve of which appear to have been known 
even to Sir William Jones, whom, as well as many 
other English writers, he frequently quotes, and 
sometimes refutes, throughout his work. He 
twice visited Constantinople; was at all the first 
book-sales and libraries in England, France, and 
Germany, either himself or by means of his nu- 
merous agents and correspondents. 


In the author’s able and luminous Preface, 
is also contained a full and detailed account of 
the motives by which he was actuated, and the 
spirit in which the work is written. This, in the 
somewhat German style of reasoning, resolves 
itself into a general feeling of love for what is 
noble and good, and concludes with a disclaimer 
of party predilections, as satisfactory as can be 
expected from a subject of the Austrian dynasty : 

* It is written,’ he says, ‘ without prejudice in favour 
of persons, or of people, nations or religions, but with 
love for what is noble and good, and detestation of the 
contrary. It is written without dislike either to Greeks 
or Turks, but with an attachment to well-regulated 
power and good government; with equal hatred of 
rebellion and oppression, of cruelty and tyranny. But,’ 
adds the author, ‘ it is written with a fervent attach- 
ment and devotion to the history of the East, and more 
particularly to that of the Ottomans.” — Preface, p. 
xXVLL. . 

The Volume before us embraces a period of 
a century and a half, and commences with a brief 
inquiry into the uncertain origin and descent of 
the Turks, to be traced, perhaps, to the Targi- 
taos of Herodotus and the Togharma of Holy 
Writ. But the Greek, like the Byzantine writers, 
throw little light upon this disputable point, Chal- 
condylas being equally at a loss with Abulgasi 
and Remusat, or the more modern inquiries 
of Klaproth. Once freed from these obscurities, 
invariably forming part of the fictions attaching to 
all national origin, whether amongst the ancients 
or the moderns, the author enlarges his narrative 
with the infancy and growth of the Turkish 

ower during the middle ages. In the first 
Book, which is extremely full and satisfactory, 
containing the first genuine accounts hitherto 
published of this period, and elucidated through- 
out from the new MSS., and other works, of the 
best Eastern writers, he brings his history up to 
the close of the 13th century, corresponding with 
697 of the Hegira. It principally relates to the 
wars of the hero Seljook, and his predecessors 
and descendants, with the Shahs of Persia, and 
to the first incursions of the Turks into that 
country, and into Asia Minor, The second opens 








with the origin and foundation of the Ottoman 
dynasty under the first Prince, Osman, whose ex- 
ploits in Europe and Asia Minor surpassed even 
those of his predecessor, Aladdin, in the East. 
Some of the narratives connected with this pe- 
riod are at once curious and important, and we 
have only to regret that they are too extended 
for our pages, while so wide and interesting a 
field lies before us. Prince Osman’s dream, how- 
ever, will hardly, we think, rank in those more 
important matters treated by the historian ; and 
might well have been omitted without much loss 
to the gravity and fidelity of his history. 


During the early part of the 14th century, (the 
8th of the Hejira,) the Ottoman sway assumed a 
more formidable character, and its boundaries 
under Osman were widely extended. His name, 
probably, in the superstitious opinion of Maho- 
met’s followers, may have been, in part, the cause 
of his splendid successes: ‘ For names,’ says the 
Koran, ‘ come from heaven;’ and that of their 
hero, Osman, bears the very significant interpre- 
tation of bone-breaker, to which, observes the 
historian, the Turks attach other favourable prog- 
nostics of conquest. Osman likewise offered to 
the Ottomans an early example of that sanguinary 
spirit which subsequently disgraced their annals, 
by the murder of his uncle, whom, for slightly 
differing from him in opinion, he slew with his 
own hand! 


Under the same Prince’s reign was commenced 
the first suecessful inroads of the Ottomans into 
the territories of the Greeks. The latter, indeed, 
appear to have been unfortunate in their resist- 
ance, from the very outset of these encounters 
with their oppressors ; and, after various losses, 
were, on all sides, gradually subdued. About the 
year 1307, (707 of the Hejira,) thirty Turkish 
vessels landed on the island of Chios, (or Scio,) 
the inhabitants of which, including the children, 
were cruelly put to the sword, with the exception 
of those who embarked in their vessels, which 
were all wrecked at sea. Other Turkish princes 
of Asia Minor followed the example, and vied 
with the terrific Osman in their conquests and 
extermination of the unfortunate Greeks. In the 
year 1317, (717 of the Hejira,) the conquest of 
the territory and city of Brusa carried the 
triumph of Osman’s arms to the highest pitch of 
power, threatening alarming consequences ta 
other surrounding states, but happily frustrated, 
for a period, by his death. His military charae- 
ter and exploits are drawn by the historian with 
a rapid but powerful hand, as a commander of 
striking genius and vigour of mind, 


With the aggrandisement of the Ottoman name 
and power, up to the year 1326, the Baron Von 
Hammer concludes his second Book, which, to 
readers unacquainted with the early history of the 
Ottomans, cannot fail to prove more than com. 


monly interesting. The author’s views aro at 


once clear and rapid, the language simple and 
energetic, while the personal traits and narratives 
interspersed throughout, are not unamusing. In 
the third Book, the author enters upon a still 
more fertile and interesting field of inquiry, con- 
nected with the earliest political regulations and 
institutions commenced under the reign of the 
celebrated Orchan. In addition to the conquests 
of Nicaa and Nicomedia, this chapter describes 
the origin and foundation of Turkish schools and 
monasteries, the rising orders of both military 
and religious bodies; in particular, the organiza- 
tion of the Janizaries—that dreadful union of mili- 
tary and fanatical zeal—the name and terrors of 
which flew upon the wings of conquest to desolate 
the more civilized portionsof Europe. Their name, 
the author informs us, is derived from the com- 
pound Jeni, new, and Tscheri, troops ; the inven- 
tion was that of Khalil Tschendereli; and for the 
variety of their honours, the numerous tails of 
future Pashas, they were indebted to the Sheik 
Hadji Begtash. In the same spirit were regulated 
the other institutions of this period, all on the 
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ferocious and fanatical principle of proselytism, 
conducted by means of temporal aggrandisement. 

* The Ottoman historians dwell with pride upon 
the wisdom and piety of these regulations, whereby 
such an innumerable succession of Christian pri- 
soners and children were initiated into the service of 
the Faithful, being thus snatched from impending 

dition, and added to the ranks of the Ottomans. 

urkish schools and cloisters rose upon the ruins 
of the Christian monasteries, and the rising orders 
of Dervishes took possession of the monkish dor- 
mitories and the hermits’ cells. These elementary 
foundations were speedily followed by a more 
mature and brilliant era in the Ottoman annals ; 
that of the legislators and historians; of the 
ts and scholars who celebrated the exploits, 
and threw fresh lustre round the splendid reign 
of the celebrated Orchan. Among the classical 
writers and poets first enumerated by the historian, 
are the names of Moola Khosrou, one of the ear- 
liest and most popular among his countrymen ; 
of Wasi Ali, the exquisite narrative and descriptive 
poet, in whose scenes the beautiful climate and 
native charms of Greece still glow in all their 
freshness. Every muse seemed to inspire his va- 
ried song, and, among other flowers of poetry and 
rhetoric, he culled for his countrymen the ele- 
ant fictions of Bidpai. To these are added the no 
ee celebrated names of Khiali, orthe Fancy-gi/ted, 
and Deli-burader; the former of whom shone in 
lyric song; the latter, in those delightful prose 
tales, so full of incident and humour, peculiar to 
the East, 

During the same period arose the magnificent 
mosques and mausoleums, in commemoration at 
once of the most celebrated living and departed 
sultans, viziers, and muftis, around whom were 
also grouped innumerable monuments of the 
pashas, the sheikhs, professors, orators, poets, phy- 
sicians, and even musicians, who flourished during 
this most fortunate epoch of the Ottoman annals, 
when Eastern genius and learning followed in 
conquest’s train. A corresponding magnificence 
appeared in all the public buildings and institu- 
tions, as in the character, costume, and manners, 
of the Ottomans, under the government of Orchan. 
To his policy was owing the rapid series of suc- 
cesses which attended those formidable descents 
upon Europe in the latter half of the 13th century, 
(Hejira 662,) no less than twenty expeditions, fol- 

_ lowed by the fall of Calliopolis, and numerous 
other cities and territories, all being fitted out 
within a comparatively short period. The suc- 
ceeding reign of Murad J. was signalized by the 
conquest of Adrianople, the overthrow of the 
Servians and Bulgarians, additional acquisitions 
in other parts of Europe and Asia, and by a 
general consolidation of the Ottoman political 

wer. 

Of these events the historian treats at length, in 
his fourth and fifth chapters, in which he includes 
likewise a detailed and curious account of the 
various religious orders, the sects, and even the 
heresies, connected with the Moslem faith. Such, 
however, is the extent of the narrative, and the 
still growing importance of the incidents and 
events connected with the aggrandisement of the 

man empire, that we can hardly do more 
than refer historical readers to the more interest- 
ing and important details. In the same chapters 
they will find some new and striking descriptions 
of the peculiar customs and ceremonies of the 
Turks at this golden epoch of their genius and 
power—an epoch, when their manifest superiority 
seemed to justify the Sultan Murad and his cele- 
brated Vizier in meditating the conquest of 
Europe. Thisfwild design of carrying their future 
¢eampaigns into the territories of more civili- 
zed Christian péwers was fortunately interrupted 
by the death of Murad, called the Lord and Con- 
ueror. But we must not perm tthe - og 
the subject to draw us beyond our prescribed 
luits. Other Work; demand an eq..:] share of 
our attention ; we pause, therefore, at this period 
of our analysis, and shall resume i_< contiauation 
of it in our next. 





POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 


The Posthumous Papers, Facetious and Fanciful, of a 
Person lately about Town, 12mo. p.p. 304 ; price 
8s. London. Sams, Royal Library. 1827. 
NeiTHer the title nor the preface to this volume 

would give the reader a just idea of the grave 

beauties which are to be found in some portions 
of its contents. The title is in an affected style of 
fashion, and the preface is hacknied and common- 
place ; but some of the papers are of decided 
excellence, and one of them of surpassing power, 
pathos, and beauty—without a rival, we should 
almost say, in any tale of equal length that we 
can call to recollection. Its scene is that land of 
love, par-excellence—the passion-stirring and en- 
chanting Italy,—the land which alone gave birth 
to a Romeo and a Juliet, and where, if ever the 
poet’s line could be realized in this lower world, 
it might be said with truth, that 

* Love is heaven—and Heaven is love.’ 

To speak frankly, however, of the work before 
us, its great defect is its inequality. There are 
some tales in it quite unworthy of any printed 
eollection; some of that neutral and undefined 
sort of character that would suit any purpose, 
time, or place, equally well; and others fit to grace 
the choicest volume. The Eastern stories, of 
which there are several, are deficient in origi- 
nality. ‘ Haroun Shen-zeddin, or the Lonely Man 
of Shiraz,’ has few incidents in it that are not 
suggested by the ordinary course of Arabian and 
Persian tales. ‘ Two Eyes between Two, a Tale 
of Bagdad,’ is founded on a conceit worn thread- 
bare, and besides betrays such ignorance of 
Eastern manners, as to talk of a tailor of Bagdad 
reading the ‘ Gazette’ at a coffee-house, and 
handing it to the next gentleman when finished, 
(p. 131,) as if that custom were as common there 
as lending out ‘The Times’ or ‘ Chronicle,’ by a 
London Newsman, at two-pence an hour! The 
author never could have read the commonest ic- 
count of Eastern cities to fall into such a blunder. 
‘A Winter-Day’ is a string of ‘ whens’ and 
‘ pleasants,’ linked together by dashes, which 
spread one huge sentence, without a single period 
or pause, over seven full pages! exceeding the pre- 
amble of any modern Act of Parliament, and re- 
quiring, to be correctly read, that the reader 
should not, for fifteen minutes, once take breath! 
‘The Other Fig,’ an apologue, is as poor as its 
title ; and ‘ A Dog Day,’ and ‘ A Chapter on Pigs,’ 
are scarcely better. These are the defective 
pieces: there are half-a-dozen that are as much 
aBove censure as they are below praise, and of 
which nothing can be said, but that they are tole- 
rable. The remainder are excellent; and after 
this candid, but faithful account of the volume, 
so different from the all-admiring or all-con- 
demning style of modern criticism, we proceed 
to justify our eulogies of some portions of the 
work, by the following extracts from its lighter 
as well as its graver pages: 

* The Humorous Man,’ 

‘You shall know the man I speak of by the vivacity of 
his eye, the “ morn elastic’’ tread of his foot, the lightness 
of his brow, and the dawning smile of pleasantry in his 
countenance. The muscles of his mouth, unlike those 
of Monsieur Melancholy, (whose moth has a “ down- 
ward drag austere,’’) curl upward like a Spaniard’s 
mustachios. He is a man who cares for nothing so 
much as a “ mirth-moving jest ;’’ give him that, and 
he has “‘ food and raiment.’”’ He wié/ not see what men 
have to care for, beyond to-day; andis for To-mor- 
row’s providing for himself. He is also for a new read- 
ing of Jonson’s old play of ‘‘ Every Man in his Hu- 
mour ,”’ he would have it ‘‘ Every Man in Humour.” 
He leaves money and misery to misers ; ambition and 
blood, to warriorrs and highwaymen ; fame to court- 
laureates and lord-mayors ; honours to court-panders 
and city knights ; the dread of death, to such as are not 
worthy of life ; the dread of heaven, to those who are 
not good enough even for earth ; the grave, to parish- 
clerks and undertakers ; tombs, to proud worms ; and 
palaces to paupers. 

‘It is enough for him if he may laugh the “ hours 


“ 


away ;” aud break a jest, where femperg more humors 
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ous break a head. He would not barter with you one 
wakeful jest for a hundred sleepy sermons; or one 
laugh for a thousand sighs. He says, that if he could 
allow himself to sigh about any thing, it would be that 
he had been serious when he might have laughed ; if 
he could weep for any thing, it would be for mankind, 
because they will not laugh more and lament less. Yet 
he hath tears for the orphan and the unhappy ; but his 
tears die even where they are born,—in his “ heart of 
hearts ;”” he makes no show of them ; like April showers, 
they refresh where they fall, and turn to smiles, as all 
tears will that are not selfish. His grief has a huma- 
nity in it, which is not satisfied with tears only; it 
teaches him the difference between poverty and riches, 
between wealth and want, and moves his heart to pity, 
and his hand to charity. He loves no face more than 
a smiling one ; a needlessly serious one serves him for 
the kindling of his wit,—as cold flints strike out sparks 
of fire. 

* His humour shows itself to all men and on all occa- 
sions. I found him once bowing on the stairs to a poor 
alarmed devil of a rat, who was cringing up ina cor- 
ner ; he was offering him the retreat honourable, with 
a polite “ After you, Sir, if you would oblige me.” I 
settled the point of etiquette, by kicking the rat down 
stairs, and received a frown from my humane friend 
for my impatient inhumanity. It must have been my 
humorous friend, and not the atrabilarious Bard of 
Twickenham, who, coming to a corn-field, pulled off 
his hat, and bowing profundly, requested of his wheaten 
audience, that, as he was a poor poet, they would lend 
him their ears. 

His opinions of men and things have some spice of 
singularity in them. He conceives it to be a kind of 
puppyism in pigs that they wear tails. He defines a 
great coat to be a modern Spenser, in folio, with ¢ail- 
pieces. He calls Hercules a man mid-midwife, in a 
small way of business, because he had but twelve 
labours. He can tell you why Horace ran away from 
the battle of Philippi: it was to convince the Romans 
that he was nota lame poet. He describes critics to be 
a sort of door-keepers to the temple of fame ; and says 
it is their business to see that no persons slip in with 
holes in their stockings, or paste buckles for diamond 
ones—not that they always perform this duty honestly.” 

‘He is a polite man, though a wit—which is not 
what wits usually are; they would rather lose a life 
than a joke. I have heard him express his detestation 
of those wits who sport with venomed wespons, and 
wish them the fate of Laertes, who, in his encounter 
with Hamlet, had his weapon changed, and was himself 
wounded with the poisoned foil designed for his antago- 
nist. I mean by saying he is a polite man, that he is 
naturally, not artificially, polite ; for the one is but a 
handsome, frank-looking mask, under which you con- 
ceal the contempt felt for the person you seem most 
diligent to please ; it is a gilt-edged envelope tu a blank 
valentine ; a shell without a nut; a courtezan in a fair 
Quaker’s chaste satinity and smooth sleehness ; the 
arch devil in a domino :—the other is, as he describes 
it, taking the hat and cloak of your heart off, and 
standing uncovered and unconcealed in the preserce of 
worth, beauty, or any other amiable quality. Thus 
he unites humour with seriousness, and seriousness 
with humour. 

‘In short, he is a humane man; and humanity is 
the only true politeness. I have seen him ridicule that 
politeness which content; itself with bowing and bend- 
ing the back very humorously. In walking through his 
garden, a tree or tall flower, touched by the passive 
wind, bowed its head towards him: his hat was, imrc- 
diately off, and the bow returned with an old-school 
ceremoniousness and etiquette that wouka, perhaps, 
have cured Lord Chesterfield, that fine polisher of ex- 
teriors, of some of his hollow notions of manners. In 
this spirit, I saw him bow very profou'ndly to the giants, 
as he passed under St. Denstan’s church. He 
asked his friend what was the ‘aour ; but before he 
could reply, the giants had iy.formed him: ‘ Thank 
you, gentlemen,” said he, bovwing to them with a grace- 
ful humour.’ 

‘ At dinner, there is brit one glass on the table : his 
lady apologizes for her seeming negligence ;—‘‘ Time, 
my dear, hath no move than one glass ; and yet he con- 
trives to see all his guests under the table—kings, lord- 
mayors, and pot-oys.”’ 

If he lends you a book, for the humour of the thing, 
he will reauest you, as you love a clean conscience, to 
make no thumb-and-butter references in the margin ; 
and will, moreover, ask you whether you have studied 
that modern “ art of book-keeping” which has super- 
seded the “‘ Itali-., method,” namely, of never returning 
the books you borrow ?” 

‘ His wit is what he describes the true wit to be s, 
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is brilliant and playful as a fencing-foil ; it is as pointed 
too, and yet it hurts not ; it is as quick at a parry, and 
as harmless at a thrust. But it were a vanity in me to 
attempt to pourtray my humorous friend, so that all 
who run may know him. His likeness cannot be taken ; 
you might as well hope to paint the cameleon of yester- 
day by the cameleon of to-day ; or ask it as a particular 
favour of a flash of lightning to sit for half an hour for 
a whole-length portrait ; or Proteus to stand while you 
chiselled out a personification of Immutability. He is 
ever-changing, and yet never changed. I cannot reflect 
back, by my dim mirror, the “ flashings and out- 
breakings of his fiery mind,” when he is in what he 
terms “ excellent fooling” (but it is, to my thinking, 
true wisdom) ; sparkle follows sparkle, as spark followed 
spark from the well-bethumped anvil of patten-footed 
Vulcan. I give up the attempt. 

‘This is the humorous, and therefore happy, man. 
Dost envy him, thou with the rugged brow, and pale, 
dejected ‘cheek? When fortune frowns at thee, do 
thou laugh at her ; it is like laughing at the threatenings 
of a bully,—it makes her think less of her power over 
thee. Wouldst thou be such a man, single-hearted 
Selfishness, who hast no sympathy with the suffering, 
no smile with the happy? Feel less for thyself, and 
more for others, and the happiness of others shall make 
thee happy.’ 

‘ The Awkward Man.’ 


«J am, I confess it with some shame, as ignorant of 
the world as the world is of me; and have only been 
used to look at men as children look at an eclipse— 
through glasses darkened and dulled with the smoke of 
my midnight lamp, which doth 

——__———_ “ Oft outwatch the bear 

With thrice great Hermes, and unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 

The immortal mind.” 
But a kind yet mistaken friend of mine, who insisted 
that the ‘* proper study of mankind is man,” after num- 
berless invitations, polite pressures, and gentle tuggings, 
pulled me up by the roots from my studious bower, as a 
gardener plucks up a thriving weed, disentangling my 
very heart-strings and eye-strings from the richly-cul- 
tured ground of the Muses’ garden, and dragged me 
from my learned lair, to accompany him on a visit to 
some moderately-fashionable friends in town. It was 
not till after much hesitating, apologizing, and entreat- 
ing him not to push me, so soon following my arrival 
in town, into that vortex which I dreaded—into gaieties 
so opposite to the seclusion in which I had passed my 
late pupilage in the west of England ; till, after in- 
quiring over and over again, whether they were very 
fashionable people ? and being assured that it was a 
plain, worthy Scotch family, the widow and son and 
daughters of Colonel , who had but lately arrived 
in this country ,from the East Indies, where the gallant 
colonel had died, leaving them in very handsome cir- 
cumstances,—that I submitted at last to go, with as 
good a grace as Barnardine did to be hanged ; and it 
cost me as many efforts to step up to the door, as him 
to mount the steps of the scaffold. The knock was 
given, the door opened ; and my friend, (must I call 
him so?) perceiving that I would fain have retreated, 
dragged me in, asthe young oxen were dragged into 
the temples of the ancients where they were meant to 
be sacrificed. We were in, however ; and I passed 
very successfully along the line of cane and lap-dog 
carriers and other gilt gentlemen of the shoulder-knot, 
without being openly quizzed ; and I therefore began 
to augur favourably of my future success. 

“I made something like an oblique bow, which, ‘for 
any thing I know to the contrary, was meant for the 
company present, but it might be mistaken to have 
been intended for the bust of Shakspeare on the side- 
board, as for the use [ had put it to. This would have 
passed unnoticed, had I not, in the first place, in re- 
treating my right foct from a bow in advance, come 
with my heel, which was new-pumped, sharp against 
the shin of the footman wito was politely waiting to see 
me to a chair ;—had I not, in the second, in shaking 
hands with each one of the party on being introduced, 
nipped one of the young ladies’ fingers almost in the 
bud, and dropped the hand of a second without shaking 
it, that I might grasp that of a third, who was waiting 
to go through the ordeal; and had I not, in the third 
place, shook the hand of the friend who had introduced 
me so long and so cordially, that you would have sup- 
posed I had never seen the man before in my life, in- 
stead of having been brought there by him.’ 

‘ But the spirit of unaccustomed gallantry was still 
effervescing within, and I thought I might venture on 
being polite to the lady on my left. I watched her 
wants, therefore, with the eye of a lover, seeking oc- 





casion for saying some gallant thing, or for doing one. 
Her eyes, which were the prettiest pair of blue eyes I 
had ever seen out of poetry, settled upon a peach, like 
two sister butterflies of that azury hue which gives to 
the blue seraphs of the vales of Cashmere the sove- 
reignty for beauty. I was all haste to serve her eyes, 
and so to win her heart ; but darting my arm too hastily, 
I threw down a decanter of wine, whose issuing 
tide divided and subdivided itself into as many streams 
as you may sometimes see issuing from an allegorical 
urn in a country map. Great consternation ensued : 
the captain feared a stain on his military small-clothes, 
the clergyman on the sacerdotal cloth, and the ladies 
looked after the unsullied snow of their gowns with as 
much care as they would after their characters for spotless 
virtue. Many apologies were made by my blushing 
friend for my blushing self, which was very handsome 
in him, as 1 was too confused to apologize for myself, 
and was fully employed in damming up the main stream 
with my handkerchief, till the assisting hand of a foot- 
man at my elbow, who was as welcome to me as the 
sun to the rain-drenched meadows, had dried up the 
vinous inundation. My friend lied for me like truth. 
I was first of all very near-sighted, and could not see 
across a table, though he had very often envied me the J 
length of my sight; and next, I was very nervous, 
though he had often declared me to be too strong in our 
gymnastic exercises. The accident was soon forgotten, 
the company was again calm, and Awkward “ was 
himself again.” 

‘The servant had been despatched below for some 
purpose or other ; and I, being immediately over against 
mine hostess, was very smilingly requested to succeed 
him in his very pleasant office of waiting on the ladies ! 
What could have induced the good old lady to confer 
such an distinction on me, of all men else, seeing 
what she had seen, I know not; but it was my fate: 
it was perhaps meant in kindness to me, that | might, 
by a short course of honourable employment, qualify 
myself for future honours.—Oh, cruel kindness—kind 
cruelty! I could not refuse (what “‘ man, of woman 
born,” could?) the honour of serving a bevy of the 
prettiest dames in Christendom ; I accepted, therefore, 
with an outward smile of satisfaction, but an inward 
shrug of chagrin, an office which I could not relinquish, 
and knew I should disgrace. I left my seat with the 
fearful plate of toast in my trembling hand ; and whe- 
ther it was the fear of its slipping from my hold, which 
induced me to pinch it too tightly with my finger and 
thumb, or whether it was the brittleness of the china, 
I] know not, but just as I had reached the first fair one 
of the circle, split went the plate, and splash went its 
well-buttered contents into the muslin lap of the shriek- 
ing lady, leaving me convulsively nipping the fragment 
of the plate more tightly than ever, and blushing with 
shame and confusion as I vainly stammered out an apo- 
logy, interrupted by more dashes than you will find in 
ten chapters of Sterne. My young lady could not con- 
ceal her chagrin at being so much bedaubed ; my friend 
refused to lie for me more—there could be no hereditary 
antipathy to a plate of toast and butter! But here my 
fair wit, who, | verily believed, “‘ loved me for the dan- 
gers I had undergone,” as I love her ** because she 
did pity them,” saved me from the frowns of the gentle 
partner in this last dire accident, by wittily remarking, 
that her fair cousin was never before ¢oasted by any 
gallant.’ 

This is one of those subjects to which we can 
revert at pleasure. The Tale which has most 
delighted us we have not yet quoted, but shall 
embrace the first opportunity of so doing. 





STATE OF HAYTI. 


The Present State of Hayti, with Remarks on its Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Laws, Religion, Finances, Popula- 
tion, §c. By JAMES FRANKLIN. lvol,8vo. pp.412. 
London, 1828. Murray. 


« A Cotony,’ observes a political writer, ‘is, in 
the order of states, what an infant is in civil life. 
If after the period assigned by nature for its ma- 
turity, the attempt be made to prolong the exer- 
cise of parental rights, the authority which was 
submitted to with pleasure during the age of 
childhood and weakness, becomes an insupportable 
restraint when full-grown.’ 

The separation of the United States from the 
mother country affords a memorable illustration 
of this truth. “St. Domingo is another and more 
recent instance of it; the same will be the case 





with the rest of the Antilles, and sooner or later 


with the European possessions in the East. Fail. 
ing to discern the moment for wise concession, 
we lose the means of preserving even the shadow 
of influence. 

The revolution of St. Domingo is but little 
known ; it is a drama of so intricate a plot, that 
it is dificult to comprehend the causes of its de- 
velopement. We behold the white slave-owners 
proud of their wealth, regarding themselves as 
the real masters of St. Domingo, and submitting 
with impatience to the yoke of themother-country; 
we behold them adopting with ardour the pees’ a 
lican principles of the French Revolution, and 
invoking these very principles in their resistance: 
to the dominion of the parent-state, and to her 
attempt to apply their republican maxims to free: 
persons of colour. We behold a government,, 
imbued with the principles of the ancient regime,, 
seeking by an alliance with men of colour a support: 
against the democratic spirit of the colonists. 


-We behold the slaves, at first indifferent specta- 


tors of these troubles, but gradually instructed 
by the lessons of excess and the examples of in- 
subordination which they received from their 
masters, awake from their sleep of servitude to 
set the colony in a flame, and deliver it to all the 
horrors of war. In this revolution, we see Eng~ 
land and Spain encouraging disorder, in order 
to crush arival nation; and we see the glory of the 
French empire eclipsed by the fortune of a slave, 
and quailing before the intrepidity and constancy 
of Toussaint Louverture. 

This man, destined to act so exalted a part, 
both in arms and in power, at the age of five 
and forty years was but an obseure and unknown 
slave. All the generous emotions of his soul, 
all the noble palpitations of his heart, were stifled 
under the weight of his fetters. 

When the insurrection of the negroes first broke. 
out in 1791, it found Toussaint Louverture raised 
by his master to the rank of postillion. Liberty 
had at that time, there can be no doubt, charms: 
in his’ eyes; but her cause was then sullied by 
frightful atrocities, and he refused to join it until 
the insurrection having become better organised, 
had renounced its massacres, and contented itself 
with victory. He then no longer hesitated to 
range himself under banners which, from that 
moment, he led constantly to glorious combats, 
but never to devastation or to carnage. The 
blacks under his guidance suddenly became new 
men. An able but ferocious commander had ex- 
cited them to murder and to pillage. Having 
deposed him, and proclaimed in his stead Tows- 
saint Louverture, they began to learn, from the 
example of their new leader, that the first virtue 
of free men is humanity. 

[It is not our purpose to follow Mr. Franklin 
in his description of the military operations which 
rendered illustrious the first years of the general- 
ship of Toussaint. This author, too much pre- 
judiced against the negro race, does not do jus- 
tice to the genius of this great man, to his mili- 
tary talents, to his profound views of administra. 
tion, to the moderation of his government, and 
to that mildness of character which rendered him,, 
we may say, the angel of reconciliation and peace: 
between the ancient slaves and those who had 
lately been their masters. On the strength of his 
word, the ancient colonists, who had been dis- 
persed on all sides, returned to their homes; 
and if they were soon again driven from them, 
it was not until they fomented new disorders, and 
invited the British flag to the forts of St. Do- 
mingo. Then it was that Toussaint Louverture 
detached himself entirely from them with abher- 
rence and contempt. e repulsed the enemy 
whom they had called, and after having been the 
liberator of his country. he became its legislator. 
His Constitution of the lst of July 1801, promised. 
many years of happiness and prosperity. Alreadg 
the last traces of devastation had begun to disap» 
pear; agriculture and manufactures, emulati 
each other, had again opened all the channels 9f | 
public prosperity ; and the soil of St, Domingo,” 
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cultivated by the labour of free hands, had be- 
come covered with husbandmen and with crops, 
when suddenly the armament of General Leclerc 
appeared in sight of the Antilles. 

The details of this expedition, in which the 
French general and the greatest part of his army 
perished, are too well known to require narrating 
in out columns. Nor, indeed, would it be from the 
abridged recital of Mr. Franklin, that we should 
seek a clear and impartial sketch of the events of 
that war. With such an object in view, we 
should apply to other sources of information. 
We sho ¢ especially consult the French work 
entitled, ‘ Mémoires pour servir & l’Histoire de la 
Revolution de St. Domingue,’ published in 1819, 
by the Lieut.-General ; Pamphile de la Croix, a 
work which, although far from perfect, is the 
most remarkable existing on this subject, and 
which, on that account, deserved to have been con- 
sulted by the author of ‘The Present State of 
Hayti.’ 


We will content ourselves with citing one fact 


from the annals of this war; it will afford us an 
insight into the character of the man who was the 
soul of it, who was its hero, and-who became its 
martyr. Toussaint, having resisted every attempt 
to corrupt him, defended with his last blood the 
liberty of his brethren, when a new trial, the most 
afflicting of all, was prepared for him. Two of 
his sons, who were pursuing their studies in 
France, were taken to him by their tutor with a 
safe-conduct, and whilst their cheeks were bathed 
with the joyful tears of their parents, whose union 
and ened fidelity had, during twenty-two years, 
formed a contrast with the general dissolution of 
manners, the perfidious preceptor presented to the 
Haytian Chief a letter of the French Consul. 
But let us hear Mr. Franklin: 


‘ But this cold-blooded emissary of France beheld 
the scene with a barbarous apathy, worthy of the cause 
in which he was employed. When the first burst of 
paternal feeling was over, Toussaint stretched out his 
arms to him, whom he regarded with complacency as 
the tutor of his children, and their conductor to the 
roof and embraces of their parents. This was the 
moment which Coisnon thought most favourable to 
the perpetration of his treacherous design. ‘“ The 
father and the two sons,’’ says he, “‘ threw themselves 
into each other’s arms. I saw them shed tears, and 
wishing to take advantage of a period which I con- 
ceived to be favourable, I stopped him at the moment 
when he stretched out his arms to me.” 

‘,The crafty and unfeeling Coisnon thought that 
the most favourable moment had arrived for opening 
the business of his mission, and without delay entered 
upon it by addressing the chief, and imploring him to 
reflect upon the consequences that would inevitably 
result from any hostile measures against the power of 
Buonaparte, as any resistance to so powerful a force, 
composed of troops that had always been elated with 
victory, must prove unavailing. On the other hand, 
he pledged the sincerity with which his master was 
actuated, spoke of the admiration which Toussaint’s 
conduct had excited,Jand of the distinguished valour 
and judgment which he had displayed in the multi- 
farious operations of the war. He also held out to 
him the most attractive, yet delusive, promises of 
what would ensue from his joining the French standard, 
aud the vengeance that would doubtless accompany 
any act of hostility; and, finally, he handed to the 

chief the letter, of which he was the bearer, 
Written by Buonaparte in his own hand, and teeming 
with expressions which might have moved the reso- 
lution of more determined men than Toussaint. But 
that cautious, unbending, and inflexible man was on 
his guard against the snare that was led to entrap him, 
and the cunning tutor was necessitated to try the effect 
of a more powerful agency, the intercession of his 
children and the entreaties of his wife. Buonaparte, 
in his letter to the chief, tries what effect an allusion 
to the former will have. ‘* We have made known to 
your children, and to their preceptor,” he says, “‘ the 
sentiments by which we are animated. We send them 
to you. Assist with your counsel, your influence, 

and your talents, the captain-general. What can you 
desire? The freedom of the blacks? You know that 
in all the countries we have been in, we have given it 
tothe people who had it not. Do you desire con- 
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vices you have rendered, the services you can still 
render, and with the personal estimation we have for 
you, that you ought to be doubtful with respect to your 
consideration, your fortune, and the honours that await 
you.” Such an appeal might have had some in- 
fluence and power over a vain man, and the feelings 
of the father might have been softened when the elo- 
quence of the preceptor pleaded in behalf of the 
children, whose lives would be the forfeit of the non- 
compliance of the parent. But this would not do, nor 
would the subsequent artless appeal of the tutored 
children, aided by the faithful mother, from whose 
tears the savage Coisnon prematurely looked for suc- 
cess. All were unavailing, and Toussaint, after having 
composed himself, and assumed an appearance of ease 
and confidence, took the preceptor by the hand; then 
directing the others to retire, he said to him, with a 
stern and dignified manner, ‘ Take back my children 
since it must be so. I will be faithful to my brethren 
and my God.’ 
This last line is but a mere mangled fragment 
of the reply attributed to the negro General: we 
should have been better pleased with Mr. Franklin, 
had he given it to us entire ; it would not disgrace 
the finest page of Plutarch. We give it in the 
form in tvhich a French biographer has recorded 
it: 
‘ Dear as my sons are to me, I will owe no ob- 
ligation to my enemies, and I return them to 
their jailers. By what right is it sought to extir- 
minate by fire and sword an uncivilised but inno- 
cent people? St. Domingo aspires, it is said, to 
independence. And why should she not? The 
United States of America have done as we are 
doing, and by the aid of the French Government 
succeeded in asserting their freedom. But there 
are faults, you reply, in our constitution. I know 
it. What human institution is exempt from faults? 
Yet I am persuaded that the system adopted for 
your republic, cannot guarantee in a more stable 
manner than ours, individual and political liberty, 
the freedom of the press, or the rights of man. 
The exalted situation which I fill is not of my 
choosing. Imperious circumstances have placed 
me in it against my will. I am not guilty of de- 
stroying a constitution which] had sworn to main- 
tain. If I have banished from the island a few 
turbulent spirits, who sought to keep up the fire 
of civil war ; their guilt was first established before 
a competent tribunal, and finally acknowledged 
by themselves. Is there one amongst them who 
can complain of having been condemned without 
being heard? May God, the creator of the Uni- 
verse, judge between me and my enemies.’ 
The lamentable end of this great man, and the 
horrible treachery of which the French Govern- 
ment was guilty towards him, are severely reproved 
by Mr. Franklin ; but this author throws no new 
light whatever on that tragical event ; and, in this 
respect, the French work, published in 1825 by 
M. Metral, and entitled ‘ Histoire de ’ Expédition 
des Frangais 4 St. Domingue,’ although poor as 
regards its composition and style, yet, in all that 
relates to the detention and death of Toussaint, 
has the advantage over that of Mr. Franklin. At 
the end of the work just mentioned, are a memoir 
and note of Isaac Ouverture, the son of Toussaint, 
which contain very interesting particulars of the 
life of this celebrated man, and of the fate of his 
family. Of the existence of these documents, 
the author of the work before us appears to have 
been ignorant. 
It is notorious that, on the faith of a treaty of 
peace concluded with General Leclerc, Toussaint 
had abandoned himself to repose, surrounded by 
his wife and the children that remained te him, 
when a body of soldiers dragged him from the 
bosom of his family, and carried him off to France, 
where he perished in a dungeon. 


* Thus terminated the career of Toussaint. His end 
will ever blacken the pages of French history, and 
leave such a stain on the character of its government, 
that no lapse of time can efface. History cannot pro- 
duce a more base and unjustifiable act of violence ; 
and it is to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, its 
perpetrators will meet with that just execration which 
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FIELD’S LIFE OF DOCTOR PARR. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the Red. 
Samuel Parr, L.L.D. By the Rev. WiLL1AM Fie_a. 
Colburn, 1828, 


Or this work, which is intended to be com- 
pleted in two volumes, one volume only is now 
paeee. This comprehends the life of the 
earned, eccentric, and amiable Dr. Parr, from 
1747 to 1807. The author, who is a Dissenting 
Minister, living near Warwick, had many oppor- 
tunities of intimacy with the subject of his me- 
moirs; and he has produced a work which, # 
not very striking as ‘a literary performance, hag 
the rare merit of fidelity and impartiality. 

Dr. Parr was the son of an apothecary, settled 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill; and he had thus the ad- 
vantage of being educated at the celebrated school 
of that place, under Dr. Thackeray and Dr. 
Sumner, men equally distinguished by their great 
abilities, and their peculiar felicity in imparting 
instruction. Mr. Field paints, with sufficient 
minuteness, the characters of those persons with 
whom Dr. Parr came in contact; and these de- 
tails, though occasionally prolix, are generally in- 
teresting. Thus, we have successive notices of Dr. 
Parr’s Harrow masters and Cambridge tutors, not 
as slight and rapid sketches, but as formal pic- 
tures, worked up with great labour and precision, 
The same love of detail, and want of keeping, 
in parts of the volume, constitute its principal 
demerit. Common-place things are related with 

a ‘dreadful note and form of preparation,’ and 
every-day opinions are enumerated in very lofty 
cadences. For instance : 

‘ Pliny, in one of his letters, describing the manner 
in which he was accustomed to unite the handling of 
the spear and the hunting of the boar with the studious 
pursuits of literature, exclaims, “ It is wonderful how 
much the mind is invigorated by the brisk action and 
the vigorous exertion of the y!” Plato, in his 
“ Protagoras,”” calls that man a cripple who cultivates 
the powers of his mind only, leaving those of the body 
unemployed or unimproved. His disciple Aristotle, in 
his book on “ Politics,’ lays it down as a maxim, 
that, on corporeal vigour, mental energy greatly de- 
pends ; and he strongly advises that in youthful age 
the mind should be moderately, but not strenously, 
exerted ; and that the principal care should then be, 
to. preserve and improve the bodily health and strength. 
It was by these principles that his own conduct was 
guided in the education of his illustrious pupil, the 
great Macedonian prince ; of whom, it is well known, 
that he was carefully instructed in all the manly and 
martial exercises of the age ; and was no less distin- 
guished for strength and agility of body, than for the 
high and active powers of his mind. 

‘Let no one, then, who may peruse these pages, 
think the subject degraded, when it is noticed with 
due commendation, that, at Stanmore School, all pro- 
per attention was given to those arts and amusements, 
which have for their object the culture of the external 
senses, and the preservation and improvement of the 
bodily health and vigour. Besides the elegant accom- 
plishments of music, drawing, and dancing, the youths 
of Stanmore were accustomed to the hardier exercises 
of archery, fencing, and military drilling ; and were 
encouraged, during the allotted hours of the day, to 
engage vigorously in all the usual sports of school-boys, 
and most of all in the game of cricket. 

But this pedantry is, after all, very pardonable in 
a retired scholar and minister of the Gospel. 

Dr. Parr went through Harrow with a most 
distinguished reputation. Two boys, afterwards 
remarkable in their several walks, Sir W. Jones 
and Bishop Bennet, were his friends and school- 
rivals; and they formed an illustrious trio, that 
was long remembered in the school upon which 
they conferred suchhonour. Young Parrwas taken 
from school at fourteen, and placed by his father 
behind his own counter. the boy conceived a 
thorough dislike for his profession; and, afterthree 
year’s struggle against his father’s wishes, was 
laced at Cambridge. He did not long derive the 
yenefits of academical instruction. His father died ; 
and Parr’s poverty compelled him to quit that seat 
of learning in which his genius and perseverance 
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He, however, made extraordinary classical acqui- 
sitions ; and was rewarded by Dr. Sumner select- 
ing him at the early age of twenty-one, as his 
head-assistant In five years afterwards Dr. Sum- 
ner, unfortunately for his friend and for the 
world, died at the early age of forty-one. Parr 
was a candidate to succeed him ; but interest pre- 
vailed over merit, and another was appointed. 
Parr resigned his second mastership, and the 
Harrow boys broke out into open rebellion. Mr. 
Parr opened a school at Stanmore, where forty of 
his old pupils followed him; and he here established 
that reputation for scholarship which afterwards 
procured him the task of instructing many of the 
most distinguished men of the age. Gradually, 
however, Harrow, under Dr. Heath, recovered 
its former repute; Mr. Parr’s school fell off, and 
he was compelled to give up an establishment in 
which he had embarked all his little fortune. 
He felt the disappointment keenly; but his was 
not a mind to sink under difficulties; he became 
successively master of Colchester and Norwich 
schools; but eventually settled at Hatton, of which 
parish he had been appointed perpetual curate, 
where he received some private pupils at high 
prices; and having comparatively leisure for his 
literary pursuits, laid that reputation for profound 
scholarship which remained with him through 
life. At Hatton, Dr. Parr lived from 1786, to his 
death in 1826. The following account of the 
great scholar’s library will be read with interest : 

‘Richly furnished with all that a man of letters 
could want or wish, the library, as may easily be sup- 
posed, was the favourite apartment ; in which Dr. Parr 
not only wrote and studied, at least during his latter 
years, but almost lived. Though consecrated to the 
muses, it was thought no profanation to celebrate in 
this room, as being the most spacious, the rites of 
hospitality—for which Hatton-parsonage was long 
famed ; and which so often filled the house with nu- 
merous guests, and the little neighbouring inn with 
trains of horses and carriages.* It will be interesting 
to the reader to add, that, at the beginning of his last 
iliness, which continued for many weeks, Dr. Parr 
was removed from his chamber into this apartment, 
where a bed had been put up for him, by his own ex- 
press desire. Here, surrounded by the learned labours 
of the wise and the good of every age and every country 
which had ever formed his chief occupation and delight 
during life, he passed, as he wished, the lingering 
hours of its closing scene; and here he breathed his 
last. 

‘ Few, who were intimate with Dr. Parr, can easily 
lose the recollection of another favourite apartment, a 
summer-house, built in the garden, at a short distance 
from the house; shut out from the view of it by the 
shade of trees, and looking rurally and pleasantly 
into a neighbouring field. Here, withdrawn, in some 
degree, from the intrusions, unavoidable in a large 
family, he was accustomed, for many years of his 
life, to pass the earlier hours of the morning, and 
sometimes the greater part of the day ; absorbed in his 
own profound meditations, or holding converse with 
some chosen friend, or with ‘“‘ the mighty dead.” 
Dr. Parr called it ‘* a retreat sacred to literature and 
friendship.” It was a favour to be admitted into it— 
a favour which the writer had frequently the happiness 
of obtaining ; and the easy unreserved communications 
of these morning interviews were usually more gratify- 
ing to him, than even the brilliant conversations, or 
the eloquent harangues, by which social parties were 
so often animated and delighted, round his dinner- 
table in the evening.’ 

We have not space to follow up the author of 
these memoirs, by giving any minute analysis of 
Dr. Parr’s uniform and happy because useful Tife. 
We shall, however, select a passage or two, which 
have interested us in the perusal of this agreeable 
volume. The following unhappy story is very 
curious :— 

‘ Early in the year 1797, the attention of Dr. Parr, 
in consequence of the representations of some common 
friend, was drawn to the melancholy case of Mr. Oliver, 





* © So much has his loss been felt in the neighbour- 
hood, that the turnpike-tolls, it is said, have fallen 
off, in consequence of the decrease of visitants,’— New 





a surgeon of great respectability at Burslem, in Staf- 
fordshire ; who appears to have been remarkably dis- 
tinguished by serious religious principle and correct 
moral conduct, by mild and benevolent dispositions, 
and pleasing and engaging manners. This unfortunate 
gentleman had paid his addresses to Miss Wood, the 
daughter of a considerable potter in that neighbour- 
hood ; and his proposals were favourably received by 
herself, and were approved, at first, by her father and 
her friends. Afterwards, however, Mr. Wood thought 
proper, for reasons which do not appear, to withdraw 
his consent, and to forbid all further intercourse be- 
tween the parties. The disappointment preyed upon a 
mind subject, in a high degree, to morbid irritability ; 
and in the anguish of his spirit, Mr. Oliver was urged 
on to the dreadful resolution of destroying himself. 
For that purpose, and, as he always affirmed, for that 
purpose only, he borrowed pistols, cast bullets, and 
proceeded with all the cool deliberation which, in such 
cases, is not uncommon. 
* On the morning of the day, which he had fixed for 
the last of his life, he went to the house of Mr. Wood, 
with two loaded pistols concealed about his person ; 
and having obtained an interview with that gentleman, 
in the presence of his clerk, Mr. Bathwell, he inveighed 
in strong terms, against the wrong and the cruelty o 
first encouraging, and then, for no just cause, reject- 
ing his proposals to his daughter. He was heard with 
indifference, or with contempt ; when—continuing his 
remonstrance with increasing warmth—he vehemently 
declared that his life was become insupportable ; and 
finally protested that he was determined to die, and to 
die at that very instant, in that very house. In a mo- 
ment, eagerly and hurriedly, he drew out one of his 
pistols; and presented it, with the butt-end, to Mr. 
Wood, passionately imploring death at his hands. Mr. 
Wood, perhaps, considering the whole as an attempt to 
terrify him, pushed away the pistol, with some expres- 
sions, either of cutting reproach, or of sneering in- 
sult. All this was more than Mr. Oliver, in the high- 
wrought, half-frenzied state of his mind, could bear. 
He was stung, as he himself said, almost to madness ; 
and, in the moment of extreme irritation, reversed his 
pistol, and fired. Mr. Wood fell, mortally wounded. 
The wretched perpetrator, struck with horror at his 
own dreadful but unpremeditated deed, instantaneously 
pulled out his second pistol; and, in the very act of 
despatching himself, was seized, disarmed, and over- 
powered by Mr. Bathwell. Then, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! 
what have I done !”—‘‘ what misery have I brought 
upon this family and upon myself !’’—he sat down in 
an agony of grief and distraction, passively waiting 
the arrival of the officers of justice. 
* He was committed, for trial, to Stafford jail. There, 
in consequence of his own earnest solicitation, he was 
visited by Dr. Parr; to whom he disclosed all the cir- 
cumstances of his case, with an urgent request that the 
whole might be put into the form of a defence, to be 
read at his trial. The request, with every assurance 
of compassionate concern, was granted. 
* Dr. Parr, on his return to Hatton, summoned to 
his aid the present writer, as his amanuensis ; and for 
the greater part of two days, and almost the whole of 
the intervening night, they were occupied in arranging 
and preparing the proposed defence. He who now re- 
cords the affecting story, well remembers Dr. Parr’s 
distressful feelings on the occasion, and his devoted at- 
tention to the task, in which he had so beneyolently 
engaged. All the powers of his mind seemed to be 
stretched in full and vigorous action. In the midst of 
his labours, as if to excite himself to the greatest 
exertion, he often exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! let us do our 
hest !’’—‘“* It is a work of justice, as well as of com- 
passion.” —“ Let us struggle to save, if not the life, at 
least the character, of an unfortunate, more than a 
guilty man.”’ In the course of the second day the de- 
fence was completed. The facts of the case were de- 
tailed in a clear and striking manner: much strong 
reasoning, and many forcible observations were intro- 
duced ; and the whole was skilfully directed to the 
point of proving a case of that extreme provocation, 
to which the lenient spirit of the English law extends 
merciful indulgence, imputing the crime to infirmity 
rather than malignity ; and instead of wilful murder, 
construing it into the milder offence of manslaughter. 
The closing appeal to those, on whose verdict the awful 
sentence of life or death depended, was powerfully 
pathetic, and reminded the writer of a similar address, 
composed by Dr. Johnson, for the unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd. 

‘The defence, thus anxiously prepared, was, how- 
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sideration, under legal advice, it was thought, that rest- 
ing as it did, almost entirely on the statement of the 
accused, unsupported by other evidence, it would fail 
of producing the intended effect. It was finally deter- 
mined, therefore, to change the ground of defence into 
a plea of insanity ; for which, it was believed, that suf- 
ficient evidence would be found, in the fact of heredi- 
tary mental malady, and in the deranged state of the 
prisoner’s mind, during his confinement, and some 
time before it, as attested by the evidence of his ser- 
vants, several of his friends and neighbours, and espe- 
cially by that of two eminent physicians, Dr. Arnold 
of Leicester, and Dr. E. Johnstone of Birmingham. 
The plea, so supported, did not, however, avail. The 
accused was found guilty, and received sentence of 
death. 

‘ Dr. Parr arrived at Stafford a day or two before the 
commencement of the trial ; and passed almost all his 
time in visiting, advising, and consoling the unhappy 
man; and, when every hope of life was extinguished, 
he exerted all his remaining efforts in administering to 
him the supports of friendly sympathy and of religious 
consolation. He passed with him almost the whole of 
his last day, and nearly the whole of his last night.’ 
We have to add, of our own knowledge, that 
the mother of the unhappy man lived many years 
after his execution, and that her Sieute suc- 
ceeded in keeping her ignorant, through life, of 
the circumstances of her son’s unfortunate end. 
The mode in which the writer before us speaks 
of the Shakspeare papers of Ireland, is natural 
enough as the friend of Dr. Parr, who was one of 
the illustrious dupes; but we cannot avoid ex- 
»ressing our opinion, that the persecution which 
Villiam Henry Ireland has endured through life, 
for an extraordinary exercise of bovish ingenuity, 
is one of the most absurd and inhuman quack- 
eries that the history of literature presents. 

We look with anticipations of pleasure for the 
concluding volume. 





MR. CAMPBELL AND MR. TITEQDORE HOOK, 
Mr. Hunt’s work, ‘ Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries,’ not being yet published, we 
defer our review of it till next week ; in the mean 
time, we fulfil our promise of giving a few more 
extracts from it. 
* They who know Mr. Campbell only as the author 
of ‘* Gertrude of Wyoming,” and “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” would not suspect him to be a merry com- 
panion, overflowing with humour and anecdote, and 
any thing but fastidious. These Scotch poets have 
always something in reserve. It is the only point in 
which the major part of them resemble their country- 
men. The mistaken character which the lady formed 
of Thomson from his ‘* Seasons,” is well known. He 
let part of the secret out in his ‘* Castle of Indolence ;” 
and the more he let out, the more honour it did to the 
simplicity and cordiality of the poet’s nature, though 
not always to the elegance of it. Allan Ramsay knew 
his friends Gay and Somerville as well in their writings, 
as he did when he came to be personally acquainted 
with them; but Allan, who had bustled up from a bar- 
ber’s shop into a bookseller’s, was ‘* a cunning shaver,” 
and nobody would have guessed the author of “The 
Gentle Shepherd” to be penurious. Let none suppose 
that any insinuation to that effect is intended against 
Mr. Campbell. He is one of the few men whom I 
could at any time walk half-a-dozen miles through the 
snow to spend an afternoon with ; and I could no more 
do this with a penurious man, than I could witha sulky 
one. I know of but one fault he has, besides an ex- 
treme cautiousness in his writings ; and that one is 
national, a matter of words, and amply overpaid by 8 
stream of conversation, lively, piquant, and liberal, not 
the less interesting for occasionally betraying an inti- 
macy with pain, and for a high and somewhat strained 
tone of voice, like a man speaking with suspended 
breath, and in the habit of subduing his feelings. No 
man, I should guess, feels more kindly towards his 
fellow-creatures, or takes less credit for it. When he 
indulges in doubt and sarcasm, and speaks contemptu- 
ously of things in general, he does it, partly, no doubt, 
out of actual dissatisfaction, but more perhaps than 
suspects, out of a fear of being thought weak and sen- 
sitive ; which is a blind that the best men very com- 
monly practise. Mr. Campbell professes to be hopeless 





ever, not called for. Though a strong case of gross 
provocation was fairly made out, yet, on careful recon- 
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and sarcastic, and takes pains all the while to set up aB 
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‘ When I first saw this eminent person, he gave me 
the idea of a French Virgil. Not that he is like a 
Frenchman, much less the French translator of Virgil. 
I found him as handsome, as the Abbé Delille is said 
to have been ugly. But he seemed to me to embody a 
Frenchman’s ideal notion of the Latin poet ; something 
a little more cut and dry than I had looked for ; com- 
pact and elegant, critical and acute, with a conscious- 
ness of authorship upon him ; a taste over-anxious not 
to commit itself, and refining and diminishing nature as 
in adrawing-room mirror. This fancy was strengthened 
in the course of conversation, by his expatiating on 
the greatness of Racine. I think he had a volume of 
the French Tragedian in his hand. His skull was 
sharply cut and fine; with plenty, according to the 
phrenologists, both of the reflective and amative or- 
gans: and his poetry will bear them out. For a let- 
tered solitude, and a bridal properly got up, both ac- 
cording to law and luxury, commend us to the lovely 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming.” His face and person were 
rather onasmallscale ; his features regular ; his eye lively 
and penetrating; and when he spoke, dimples played 
about his mouth, which nevertheless had something 
restrained and close in it. Some gentle puritan seemed 
to have crossed the breed, and to have left a stamp on 
his face, such as we often see in the female Scotch face 
rather than the male. But he appeared not at all 
grateful for this; and when his critiques and his Vir- 
gilianism were over, very unlike a puritan he talked ! 
He seemed to spite his restrictions ; and out of the 
natural largeness of his sympathy with things high and 
low, to break at once out of Delille’s “‘ Virgil’’ into 
Cotton’s, like a boy let loos: from school. When I 
have the pleasure of hearing him now, I forget his Vir- 
gilianisms, and think only of the delightful companion, 
the unaffected philauthropist, and the creator of a 
beauty worth all the heroines in Racine. 

‘ Mr. Campbell has tasted pretty sharply of the 
good and ill of the present state of society, and for a 
book-man has beheld strange sights. He witnessed a 
battle in Germany from the top of a convent (on 
which battle he has written a noble ode ;) and he saw 
the French cavalry enter a town, wiping their bloody 
swords on the horses’ manes. Not long ago he was in 
Germany again, I believe to purchase books; for in 
addition to his classical scholarship, and his other 
languages, he is a reader of German. The readers 
there, among whom he is popular, both for his poctry 
and his love of freedom, crowded about him with 
affectionate zeal; and they gave him, what he does 
not dislike, a goed dinner. There is one of our writers 
who has more fame than he; but not one who enjoys 
a fame equally wide, and without drawback. Like 
many of the great men in Germany, Schiller, Wieland, 
and others, he has not scrupled to become editor of a 
magazine; and his name alone has given it among all 
circles a recommendation of the greatest value, and 
such as makes it a grace to write under him. 

‘IT remember, one day at Sydenham, Mr. Theodore 
Hook came in unexpectedly to dinner, and amused us 
very much with his talent at extempore verse. He 
was then a youth, tall, dark, and of a good person, 
with small eyes, and features more round than weak ; 
a face that had character and humour, but no refine- 
ment. His extempore verses were really surprising. 
It is easy enough to extemporize in Italian—one only 
wonders, how in a language in which every thing con- 
spires to render verse-inaking casy and it is difficult to 
avoid rhyming, this talent should be so much cried up 
—but in English it is another matter. I know but of 
one other person besides Mr. Hook, who can extem- 
porize in English; and he wants the power, perhaps 
the confidence, to do it in public. Of course, I speak 
of rhyming. Extempore blank verse, with a little 
practice, would be found as easy in English, as rhyming 
is in Italian. In Mr. Hook the facuity was very une- 
quivocal. He could not have been aware of all the 
visitors, still less of the subject of conversation when 
he came in, and he talked his full share till called 
upon; yet he ran his jokes and his verses upon us all 
in the easiest manner, saying something characteristic 
of every body, or avoiding it with a pun, and intro- 
ducing so agreeably a piece of village scandal upon 
which the party had been rallying Mr. Campbell, that 
the poet, though not unjealous of his dignity, was per- 
haps the most pleased of us all. Mr. Hook afterwards 
sat down to the piano-forte, and enlarging upon this 
subject, made an extempore parody of a modern opera, 
introducing sailors and their clap-traps, rustics, &c. 
and making the poet and his supposed flame the hero 
and heroine. He parodied music as well as words, 
giving us the most received cadences and flourishes, 
and calling to mind (not without some hazard to his 


filial duties) the common-places of the pastoral songs 





and duets of the last half century; so that if Mr. 
Dignum, the Damon of Vauxhall, had been present, 
he would have doubted whether to take it as an affront 
or a compliment. 


‘ I have since been unable to help wishing, perhaps 
not very wisely, that Mr. Campbell would be a little 
less careful and fastidious in what he did for the public ; 
for, after all, an author may reasonably be supposed to 
do best that which he is most inclined to do. It is our 
business to be grateful for what a poet sets before us, 
rather than to be wishing that his peaches were necta- 
rines, or his Falernian Champagne. Mr. Campbell, as 
an author, is all for refinement and classicality, not 
however without a great deal of pathos and luxurious 
fancy. His merry jongleur, Mr. Hook, has as little 
propensity, perhaps, as can be imagined, to any of 
these niceties: yet J confess, from the mere pleasure 
of the recollection of the evening I passed with him, I 
have been unable to repress a wish, as little wise as the 
other; to wit, that he had stuck to his humours and 
farces, for which he had real talent, instead of writing 
politics.’ 

We must add part of the notice of Mr. 
Mathews : 

‘ Among the visitors at Sydenham, was Mr. Mathews 
the comedian. I have had the pleasure of seeing him 
there more than once, and of witnessing his imitations, 
which, admirable as they are on the stage, are still 
more so in a private room. Once and away his wife 
used to come with him, with her handsome eyes ; and 
charitably make tea for us. The other day | had the 
pleasure of seeing them at their own table; and I 
thought that while Time, with unusual courtesy, had 
spared the sweet countenance of the one, he had given 
more force and interest to that of the other in the very 
ploughing of it up. Strong lines have been cut, and 
the face has stood them well. I have seldom been 
more surprised than in coming close to Mr. Mathews 
on that occasion, and in seeing the bust that he has in 
his Gallery of his friend Mr. Liston. Some of these 
comic actors, like comic writers, are as unfarcical as 
can be imagined in their interior. The taste for humour 
comes to them by the force of contrast. The last time 
I had seen Mr. Mathews, his face appeared to me insig- 
nificant to what it was then. On the former occasion, 
he looked like an irritable in-door pet: on the latter, 
he seemed to have been grappling with the world, and 
to have got vigour by it. His face had looked out 
upon the Atlantic, and said to the old waves, ‘‘ Buffet 
on ; I have seen trouble as well as you.” The paralytic 
affection, or whatever it was, that twisted his mouth 
when young, had formerly appeared to be master of 
his face, and given it a character of indecision and 
alarm. It now seemed a minor thing; a twist ina 
piece of old oak. And what a bust was Mr. Liston’s! 
The mouth and chin, with the throat under it, hung 
like an old bag; but the upper part of the head is as 
fine as possible: there is a speculation, a look-out, 
and even an elevation of character in it, as unlike the 
Liston on the stage, as Lear is to King Pippin. One 
might imagine Laberius to have had such a face. 

* The reasons why Mr. Mathews’s imitations are still 
better in private than in public are, that he is more at 
his ease personally, more secure of his audience, (“ fit 
though few,”’) and able to interest them with traits of 
private character, which could not be introduced on 
the stage. He gives, for instance, to persons who he 
thinks will take it rightly, a picture of the manners 
and conversation of Sir Walter Scott, highly creditable 
to that celebrated person, and calculated to add regard 
to admiration. His commonest imitations are not 
superficial. Something of the mind and character of 
the individual is always insinuated, often with a dra- 
matic dressing, and plenty of sauce piquante. At 
Sydenham he used to give us a dialogue among the 
actors, each of whom found fault with another for 
some defect or excess of his own,—Kemble objecting 
to stiffness, Munden to grimace, and so on. His re- 
presentation of Incledon was extraordinary ; his nose 
seemed actually to become aquiline. It is a pity 1 
cannot put upon paper, as represented by Mr. Mathews, 
the singular gabblings of that actor, the lax and sailor- 
like twist of mind, with which every thing hung upon 
him ; and his profane pieties in quoting the Bible; for 
which, and swearing, he seemed to have an equal reve- 
rence. He appeared to be charitable to every body but 
Mr. Braham. He would be described as saying to his 
friend Holman, for instance, “‘ My dear George, don't 
be abusive, George ;—don’t insult,—don’t be indecent, 
by G—d! You should take the beam out of your own 
eye,—what the devil is it? you know, in the Bible ; 
something” (the a very aseal ** about a beam, my dear 
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part of the Bible; yes, George, my dear boy, the 
Bible, by G—d; (and then with real fervour and reve- 
rence) “‘ the Holy Scripture, G—d d—me !” He swore 
as dreadfully as a devout knight-errant. Braham, 
whose trumpet blew down his wooden-walls, he could 
not endure. He is represented as saying one day, with 
a strange mixture of imagination and matter-of-fact, 
that “he only wished his beloved master, Mr. Jackson, 
could come down from Heaven, and take the Exeter 
stage to London, to hear that d—d Jew!’”’ As Mr. 
Hook made his extempore verses on us, so Mr. Mathews 
one day gave an eztempore imitation of us all round, 
with the exception of a fierce young critic, who hap- 
pened to be present, and in whose appearance and 
manner he pronounced that there was no handle for 
mimicry. This may have been intended as a politeness 
towards a comparative stranger, perhaps as a piece of 
policy ; and the laughter was not missed by it. At all 
events, the critic was both good-humoured and self- 
satisfied enough to have borne the mimicry ; and no 
harm would have come of it. One morning, after 
stopping all night, I was getting up to breakfast, when 
I heard the noise of a little boy having his face washed. 
Our host was a merry bachelor, and to the rosiness of 
of apriest might, for aught I knew, have added the 
paternity ; but I had nofer heard of it, and still less 
expected to find a child in his house. More obvious 
and obstreperous proofs, however, of the existence of 
a boy with a dirty face, could not have been met with. 
You heard the child crying and objecting ; then the 
woman remonstrating ; then the cries of the child were 
snubbed and swallowed up in the hard towel; and, at 
intervals, out came his voice bubbling and deploring, 
and was again swallowed up. At breakfast, the child 
being pitied, I ventured to speak about it, and was 
laughing and sympathizing in perfect good faith, when 
Mr. Mathews came in, and I found that the little urchin 
was he. The same morning he gave us his immortal 
imitation of old Tate Wilkinson, patentee of the York 
Theatre. Tate had been a little too merry in his youth, 
and was very melancholy in old age. He had a wan~ 
dering mind and a decrepid body ; and being manager 
of a theatre, a husband, and a rat-catcher, he would 
speak, in his wanderings, ‘‘ variety of wretchedness.” 
He would interweave, for instance, all at once, the 
subjects of a new engagement at his theatre, the rats, 
a veal-pie, Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Tate 
and the doctor. I do not pretend to give a specimen : 
Mr. Mathews alone can do it.’ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Travels through Sicily and the Lipari Islands, in the 
Month of December, 1824. By a Nava OrFicer. 
lvol. 8vo. Flint, 1828. ° 
WE apprehend that this will be esteemed a dull book 

by the generality of readers, notwithstanding the inte- 
rest attached to the country of which it treats, and the 
quantity of information which it contains in a small 
compass. The latter quality will certainly render the 
work a desirable companion to the traveller in Sicily. 
The author, indeed, seems to have undertaken his tour 
with the determination of being useful to those who 
should succeed him, and to have kept his tablets con- 
tinually in his hands. He appears, moreover, to have 
well prepared himself for his journey, by storing his 
mind with knowledge on the different subjects likely 
to present themselves to his observation. The style, 
however, fails to carry the reader along with the tra- 
veller. It abounds, also, in ambitious phrases, which 
convey the idea of a man conscious when he has cause 
for excitement, but whose judgment is unaided by his 
feelings. Attempts at glowing colouring are frequent, 
while tints really warm are exceedingly rare. The ef- 
fort makes the failure more obvious. 


Don Quixote in Miniature. 


Don JANQUIN FERRER, a Spanish emigrant, residing 
in Paris,and one of the most distinguished Members of 
the late Cortes, has just completed an extremely heauti- 
ful edition of the immortal work of Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, in one volume, 18mo. It is printed on vellum 
paper, with types cast expressly for it, by Jule Didot, 
and is embellished with several plates, engraved by the 
most distinguished artists in London. This monument, 
due to the glory of Cervantes, in which England and 
France have each contributed its share of art and la- 
bour, places the inimitable author of Don Quixote in 
possession of the only homage which has yet been 
wanting for him to receive, in gratitude for the great 
delight he has afforded to the readers of all civilized 
nations. Itis also a circumstance worthy of notice, 
that a Spanish exile should erect this monument to the 
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greatest genius of his nation, now enslaved by igno- 
rance and tyranny. 


A Practical Essay on Stricture of the Rectum, &c. &c. 
By Frepveric SALMON, Surgeon. 


Tue subject of the work, though not coming strictly 
within the limits of general literature, is, nevertheless, 
one of sufficient importance to deserve the attention 
even of non-medical readers. It treats of a disease from 
which thousands suffer in secret, and of which it is, 
therefore, most desirable that information should be 
familiarly communicated, and generally diffused. We 
have better authority than four own judgment on so 
professional a topic, for saying that the work of Mr. 
Salmon is characterized by great surgical experience, 
much practical ingenuity, and accurate reasoning, and 
is, therefore, entitled to general commendation. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable George 

Canning. 2vols. 8vo. Tegg, 1828. 

This work is understood to be the production of Dr. 
Styles, though the author is not named in the title. Its 
object appears to have been to collect together some- 
thing of all that has been ever written, spoken, or done, 
by the late Premier of England ; and we think the task 
has been executed with as much fidelity and impar- 
tiality as an industrious compilation from existing re- 
cords would admit. 


Popular Lectures on the Steam-Engine—By the Rey. 
Dionysius LAgpNeER, L.L.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in the University of London, 
F.R.S., E.M.R.LA., &c., &c. 12mo., with plates. 


It is gratifying to see so much activity of mind as 
this little volume exhibits, appearing, as it does, from 
a professor of a University not yet roofed in, and while 
waiting, as it were, for his chair to be got ready for 
him. In other Universities, Professors are content to 
close their career with some proof of their acquaintance 
with the subjects they are appointed to teach ; in this, 
we hope to see the example generally followed of giving 
an earnest of future labours, before the career is even 
fairly enced on. This is an innovation worth en- 
couraging, Dr. Lardner’s book is full of valuable and 
interesting matter, very lucidly and pleasingly arranged ; 
the plates are also beautifully engraved, especially the 
illustrated title, with the vignette, of a steam-boat in 
motion, and the figure of Watt, after a drawing by 
Corbould, made from the statue of Chantry. A perusal 
ot it will enable those who are now content to enjoy the 
beneticial results of the steam-engine, to understand 
and converse on its history, mechanism, and capacities. 


Confessions of an Old Maid. 3 vols., 12mo. Colburn, 
1828. 


We cannct: bestow much praise on the execution of 
these volumes. The design, or rather the idea,—for it 
is hardly embodied into a design,—of making the 
‘Confessions of an Old Maid’ the vehicle of some 
insight into human nature, and a large portion of 
entertainment, is one which, if happily followed out, 
might be made productive of both these desirable ends. 
But, to be valuable, they should be the real and frank 
unbosoming of the female heart, and not the work of 
one who merely places himself in that situation for the 
purpose of describing it. 

We are of the number of those who think Old Maids 
generally much less unhappy than it is the fashion to 
suppose them; and we believe there are many, very 
many, who, if they could compare notes with what the 
world would call their more fortunate sisters,—married 
ladies, would find a large balance of happiness in their 
favour. But we expect no unmarried ladies, especially 
if young, to agree with us ; and we are unwilling to 
offend their taste, or disturb their dreams, by pursuing 
the subject further. 


The Harmonicon—a Monthly Journal of Music. New 

Series—4to. 3s. Leigh, 1828. 

Five volumes of a former series of this work were 
completed with the close of the year 1827, and the high 
character which it enjoyed among the professors and 
connoisseurs of music ensured it an extensive sale 
The new series appears to us, on inspection and com-* 
parison, to be still superior in matter as well as in 
appearance. The Number before us contains a Me- 
moir of Signora Storace—The Diary of a Dilletante— 
The Claims of Singing Masters—Reviews of Music— 
‘vith several Original Pieces,—and is altogether a very 
yaried and pleasing miscellany, . 


THE ATHENEUM. 








Lines ADDRESSED TO THoMAS Moore, ON H!S 
VISITING IRELAND. 
Hail, Bard of the heart, to the hills and the plains, 
That proudly re-echo, in favour and fame, 
The sounds of thy harp, as the fire of its strains 
Has fann’d in our bosoms a fredom-lit flame. 
Yes, warm and impassion’d, our welcome for thee, 
As thine own Island melody flows from the heart, 
Inspir’d by thy presence, we think we are free, 
For tyranny trembles wherever thou art. 
Though round us the tide of adversity rolls, 
Though, wooing sweet peace, we are follow’d by hate, 
With the spirit of Freedom infused through our souls, 
We frown at our rulers and ‘ conquer our fate ;’ 
For like a fair vision, in which we reveal 
The raptures of youth as they bless’d us before, 
Thy harp, with enchantment, has taught us to feel 
What Erin had been in her glory of yore. 
Though Statesmen make pledges and monarchs give laws, 
Yet if these but serve still to enshackle the mind, 
We can scorn them as men, while we worship the cause 
Of Freedom, wherever it blesses mankind. 
But while we are bending to promise and pow’r, 
Reflecting on rights and submitting to wrongs, 
Thy harp is our hope, through each wearisome hour, 
And our Charter of glory and greatness, thy songs. 
H.C. 





TO THE RAINBOW. 

CuiILp of the sun and of the tempest wild, 
Who died in bearing thee ; and dying, smil’d 
To see so fair a produce of her womb, 
Come brightly forth to lead her to the tomb. 
Pillow’d on clouds, floated on vapours bright, 
Fed by thy sire with rays of solar light ; 
With one foot resting on a mountain’s side, 
The other bathed in Ocean’s rolling tide : 
Which, lash’d to madness by thy mother’s might, 
Is now subsiding ‘neath thy quiet light. 
If men and children love thy form e’en now, 
How must the few have felt, who, on the brow 
Of Ararat, beheld thee, when thy form 
Was spread by hands divine to stay the storm ; 
To presage safety, hope, new life, and peace, 
To close heaven’s windows—bid its torrents cease, 
To snatch the ‘ chosen’ from the deluge wave, 
While all else sunk to death in one wide watery 

grave! M. 





Un Mor sur L’ANGLETERRE PAR UN FRANCAIS, 


Sois fier, noble habitant de l’antique Albion : 
Sur l’océan soumis commande ta nation : 
Tes marins indomptés, asservissant Eole, 
Font respecter ton nom, de l'un & l'autre pdle. 
Sur la terre 4 ton tour, affrontant les hasards, 
Tu vis, dans tout pays, flotter tes étendards ; 
Et marchant sur tes pas, en désertant la France, 
La victoire cent fois couronner ta vaillance. 
Mais non moins secondé, par tes hommes-d’état, 
Cent fois tu pus dicter la paix ou le combat, 
On a vu méme un jour, l'Europe consternée 
Recevoir a tes pieds, sa haute destinée. 
Ton commerce est immense et vingt peuples divers, 
T’ apportent leurs tributs, des bouts de l’univers : 
Il t’ a soumis dans I’Inde un vaste territoire ; 
Tu lui dois tes trésors, ta grandeur et ta gloire : 
On voit, cinglant au loin, tes milliers de vaisseaux, 
Porter 4 1'étranger le fruit de tes travaux, 
Et revenir chargés de dépouilles fécondes, 
Faire de tes cites le dépdt des deux mondes : 
Tes chauntiers sont actifs et tous tes ports sont pleins, 
Ta force est imposante et trouble tes voisins : 
Tu fais fleurir chez toi les arts, l’agriculture, 
Et tu jeuis en paix des dons de la nature. 
Pour rehausser encore ta gloire et tes grandeurs, 
La liberté chez toi trouva les défenseurs : 
Elle y régne par eux, sans craindre sa rivale, 
Enfin elle est chez toi, dans sa terre natale. 
Mais ce qui rend encor ton peuple bien plus grand, 
Ce qui chez les nations, te place au premier rang, 
Que nulle autre ne peut revendiquer pour elle, 
Et qui couvre ton nom, d’une gloire immortelle ; 
C’est ta grande vertu, cette hospitalité, 
Qui t’appartient en propre, et sans rivalité : 
D’autres peuples pourront, nourris dans les allarmes, 
S’estimer tes egaux, pour la gloire des armes ; 
Mais ce n’est que chez toi, que la détresse en pleurs 
Ne yint jamais en vain exposer ses douleurs : 
Mais ce ne’st que chez toi, qu’ on secourt l'indigence, 
Sans lui faire expliquer son pays, sa naissance. 
Combien de rangs divers, nobles ou roturiers, 
Sont venus tour a tour s’assegir & tes foyers! 
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Des princes détronés, des grands dans la misére ! 
Des caprices du sort, legon bien exemplaire ! 
Plais les temps sont changés, a ces grands relevés, 
On a vu succeder de pauvres éxilés : 
Des femmes, des enfants que Jes tyrans bannissent ; 
Et c’est encor par toi que leurs larmes tarissent ! 
Oui, toi seul fus toujours l’ami des malheureux, 
L’espoir des opprimés, dans les temps orageux 5 
Et si le sort afflige une terre lointaine, 
C’est encore 4 I’ Anglais, & soulager sa peine. 
Oui, je dois repeter, sois fier de ta nation. 
Généreux habitant de l’antique Albion,* 

J. M——d—~y, 





VARIETIES. 


MODERN GREEK MUSIC. 

A recently published German work, entitled ‘ The 
Temple of Apollo at Bassa, in Arcadia,’ by Baron Otto 
von Stackelberg, contains some interesting remarks on 
the music of the modern Greeks. After describing one 
of those wild melodies, which the author says are con- 
stantly heard resounding among the hills of Arcadia, 
and which resemble the Swiss Rans des Vaches, he ob- 
serves, that the modern Greek songs generally consist 
ot the simple progression of the minor tones ofa 
chord, and the resolution in the key-note. This sort 
of melody alternately excites and satisfies the expecta- 
tion of the hearer, and produces a wish for the repeti- 
tion of the air. These songs are frequently sung by 
several voices, all executing the same notes. The oni 
kind of accompaniment ever attempted, is the holding 
out of the key-note by one voice, in the ancient man- 
ner. The Greeks and Turks, adds Baron Von Stackel- 
berg, know nothing of harmonic combinations. Their 
musical system, like that of the ancients, is confined to 
mere melody, in the composition of which they employ 
not only tones and semi-tones, but also quarter tones 
and other minute divisions, not used in our scales, 
Their rhyme, too, differs from ours ; and this mode of 
dividing time certainly affords great scope for expres- 
sicn. But to European ears, the music of the modern 
Greeks is, as many travellers have observed, unintelli- 
gible, and even displeasing. 





PICTURE OF KING LEAR, PAINTED AT ROME, BY 
MR. JOSEPH SEVE iN. 

We have been gratified by the sight of an interesting 
picture, by Mr. Joseph Severn, painted at Rome for 
Mr. Erskine, and lately arrived in England, with seve- 
ral other works not yet taken from their cases, executed 
for the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, by the same 
artist. The subject of Mr. Erskine’s picture is King 
Lear sleeping, watched by Cordelia and the Physician. 
An aged veteran also gazes, with attention, on the filial 
affection and anxiety pourtrayed in the daughter’s coun- 
tenance. The composition is pleasing, andthe whole is 
a highly finished performance, although, perhaps, un- 
equal to some of the efforts we have seen of the pencil 
of the same artist. The colouring appears somewhat 
sombre to beholders accustomed to the English: chool. 
The picture, we understand, will be in the ensuing ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. 


AcADEMY For Music, LANGUAGES, AND ART. 

Sicnor BENEDETTO NEGRI, of Milan, who presided 
for twenty years at the Conservatory of Music, in 
Milan, being a Professor of the Royal and Im 
College of Music, Director of the Imperial College for 
Ladies, and Honorary Member of the celebrated Society 
of the Orfei (Sons of Orpheus) in that city, is about 
to open, on the 15th of the present month, at his resi- 
dence, 15, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, an Academy 
for music and languages, including in the former, sing- 
ing, the harp, and piano; and in the latter, Italian, 
French, German, and Spanish. Painting in oils and in 
miniature will be added : and the more finished graces of 
dancing taught on the Italian model. As to the musical 
talents of Signor Negri, we can safely pronounce them 
to be of the highest order: and we doubt not he will 
soon rank among the first Teachers of the metropolis. 
His experience, judgment, and means, will enable him, 
to give corresponding excellence to every other branch 
undertaken to be taught under his care; and as he 
commences his undertaking under the patronage of 
some of the first nobility of the country, his establish- 
ment will, no doubt, soon be filled. 





* Pour prévenir toute interprétation peu favorable, je crois & 
propos de déclarer ici, que je suis inconnu a tous les comités 
de bienfaisance, établis dans ce pays pour secourir les étran- 
gers, et que j’espére bien leur étre inconnu toute ma vie. €es 
quelques lignes ont done été dictées, par le sentiment le plus 
désintéressé ; mais je vois tant de bien s’operer autour de 
moi, et j’ai été regu avec tant d’amitié, tant de franchise, et 
tant de cordialité sur les bords de la Tamise, que.sj je n’étais 

pas Frapgais, je voudrais étre Anglais, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED.—‘ THE QUARTERLY.’ 
Arter the proofs and illustrations which we 
offered in the last Number, in support of our 
charges against THE QuarTERLy Review, there 
are many, probably, who may think it unneces- 
sary to subject the Critic in that work to further 
humiliation, and who may consider his conviction 
of ignorance and misrepresentation, as complete 
as proofs can make it. But though we are as 
Jittle disposed, as any one who might suggest this 
forbearance, to press upon the fallen, it is yet ne- 
cessary to shew how completely the ignorance 
already so exposed in the early part of our Analy- 
sis, has been maintained by the Reviewer to the 
very end of his article; which, so far from re- 
deeming the faults of its opening, aggravates them 
by the addition of other, and if possible, even 
grosser errors than those already pointed out. 

There is, thus, in another part of the Review, 
to which we have not yet adverted, an error so 
fatal, that it must either be regarded as an in- 
stance of wilful misrepresentation, which we will 
not suppose, or a proof that the Critic never 
read the work he attempts to decry. After 
stating that where there is contrast and conten- 
tion, the rivalry should be between persons 
somewhat equal in power, so as to sustain a pro- 
per interest, he has the sagacity to discover, that 
the rivalry and contrast in De Vere are between 
the hero and Clayton, on whose character he 
bestows much of his praise ; and then upbraids 
the author for the poverty of such a contrast. 
‘It is not very instructive,’ says he, ‘to be told 
that Achilles easily cuts down Thersites.’? In 
this profound opinion we entirely concur; and 
accordingly the contest upon which the chief, 
or rather, the whole action of the story turns, is 
not between De Vere and Clayton, but a far dif- 
ferent and far more prominent person; one aim- 
ing at all power and possessing all influence ; 
lofty, commanding, shrewd and accomplished ; 
crafty in planning ; bold in execution ; divided be- 
tween the extremes of love and ambition ; violent 
and overbearing in both. Such a man is CLeve- 
LAND, and every reader of De Vere must have 
seen that this is the real person who is contrasted 
with the hero. By him the conduct of almost 
every actor, and the complexion of every event, 
is influenced. The moral which points the tale, 
turns upon him, and its closing reflections are 
prompted by the lessons afforded by his punish- 
ment; yet, believe it who will, of such a man—so 
powerful and active an agent in the story—this 
most fair and penetrating Judge, after making his 
mistake about Clayton, never deigns to mention 
even the existence! 

Upon the Reviewer’s own error, he next founds 
an assertion, that the moral of Clayton and De 

‘Vere ‘is the moral of Melville and Fathom.’ 
—— this single assertion, had we shown no 
other cause, the author might safely rest his 
. opinion of the competency of the Reviewer. Who 
that could read, or understand what he read, could 
pronounce, not rashly, but deliberately, that the 
moral of De Vere was like that of Count Fathom, 
still less that Clayton himself was Fathom—the 
worst and most profligate of all Smollett’s pro- 
_ fligate pictures? 

But the Reviewer makes some other marvellous 
discoveries; for he finds out that Harclai is some- 
what like Will Honeycomb!!! Wedo not 
believe there is another person in the kingdom 
who can read, who would have hazarded this as- 
sertion. Harclai, a virtuous though cynical mo- 
ralist, the man of woods and fields, and the hater 
of cities; Honeycomb, the gallant of women, 
the favourer and follower of fashionable vices, 
and whose only existence was in town! And who 
but this writer could or would venture to com- 
pare the sentimental though hypocritical fine 
gentleman, Clayton, to the coarse and vulgar 
sharper, Fathom ?e—the latter, a desperate rufiian, 





ever engaged in law, cheating, or sanguinary ad- 
ventures ; a wretch whose knaveries were multi- 
farious, and whom nothing was too mean to 
tempt: Clayton, the smooth, elegant circum- 
ventor, who aims at becoming a person of real 
rank and fashion, who never stooped to deceive 
any one lower than a Member of Parliament, nor 
grasped at a less brilliant prize than a seat in a 
borough! There is not a single trait of com- 
parison between the characters, nor in the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. 

Leaving the Critie’s errors in criticism and spe- 
culation, let us now turn to his errors in his re- 
ports of facts. In alluding to the story of the 
adulteress present at the duel between her husband 
and lover, he affirms that it belongs to the time 
of George III., and is therefore impossible. This 
compliment to the morals of the time, is, we 
fear, hardly deserved,—but the fact is not repre- 
sented as he reports it; that is, as having hap- 
pened in the reign of George III. It happened 
in Harelai’s youth: it may have been in his ex- 
treme youth. He was above sixty when Beauclerk 
met him ; and this was about the year 1769. Sup- 
posing him, therefore, just of age when the event 
happened, it throws the time near forty years 
back, and brings him at once to within a couple 
of years of the reign of George the First, about 
1729, and consequently far from the time of 
George the Third! This error may be a trifle, but 
issuing oracularly from the seat of judgment, we 
mention it to show, that even in trifles, this Re- 
viewer is unfortunate. 

The next error in fact isa more important one. 
‘ The principal political character (says the Critic) 
identified by the newspaper puffs of the day with 
a great living statesman, is obviously a portrait of 
Lord Chatham: and he refers to Thackeray’s 
Life of the Earl, as if parallel traits were to be 
found in the several works of the Biographer and 
the Novelist. Now, what will our readers say, 
when we prove, from that very book, that not one 
word of the character applies to Lord Chatham ; 
whereas, every line of the author’s elegant eulogy 
applies to Mr. Canning, whether he intended it 
or not. 

1. De Verr.— His mind was an assemblage of all 
that could excite, and all that could soothe.’ 

1. THackERAY.—‘ Great as were his (Lord Chat- 
ham’s) talents and his virtues, he possessed not the art 
of cementing political friendships. A consciousness of 
his own superior abilities imparted an austerity to his 
manners, which distressed and offended his colleagues. 
Happy would it have been, if a disposition more practi- 
cable and complying had been added to a character, in 
other respects, so transcendant. We have seen the in- 
convenience to which this defect subjected him in pub- 
lic life, and we may easily suppose that it sometimes 
impaired the blessings of private friendship.’—7Zhack- 
eray, Vol. ii. p. 406. 

©The ordinary feelings which make life amiable 
were unknown to him.’—Almon’s Anecdotes, Vv. ili. 

‘ He was haughty, imperious, impatient of contra- 
diction, and overbearing,—qualitics which too often 
accompany, but always clog great ones.’—Character 
by Lord Chesterfield. . 

‘ He had a haughtiness peculiar to himself.’—Glover's 
Memoirs, p. 95. 


2. De Vere.—‘ With all this, his feelings were at- 
tuned to friendship.’ 

2. THACKERAY.—‘ His nature was too haughty and 
imperious to qualify him for a friend.’—Vol. ii. p. 406. 


3. De VerEe.—‘ His intellect was attuned to the 
pleasures of elegant cultivation.’ 

3. THACKERAY.—His chief amusement was garden- 
ing.’—Vol. i. p. 171. 


4, De VerE.—‘ Thus he shone alike in the tumult 
of party, and the witchery of letters, In these last he 
had been beautifully distinguished.’ 

4, TnackEray.—‘ Lord C. was not at all distin- 
guished in letters. Mr. Thackeray says, “‘ We have not 
sufficient evidence to decide upon the merits of Lord 
Chatham asa writer. No minute attention to the rules 
of composition is observable in his Letters, Speeches, 
or other productions, scarcely any of them being in- 
tended for the press,” ’=-Vol. ii. p. 399, 
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5. De Vere.—* In the senate his eloquence was like 
&@ mountain-river, taking its rise from reason, but 
swelling its impetus by a thousand auxiliary streams 
of wit and imagination. It is, indeed, difficult to say, 
whether his wit or his reasoning predominated ; never 
was reason so set off by wit, or wit so sustained by 
reason.’ 

5. THackERAy.—‘ The very nature of his eloquence 
sometimes hurried him into culpable excesses.’—Vol. ii, 
p. 395. 

Is this an evidence of ‘the predominance of 
reason’? 


‘ Like Murray, he did not conduct the understand- 
ing through the painful subtlety of argumentation; nor, 
was he like Townshend, for ever on the rack of exer- 
tien (for wit.)’—ddnon’s Anecdotes, vol. iii. p- 368, 

The following proof of Lord Chatham’s disre- 
lish for wit is copied by Mr. Thackeray from 
* Seward’s Anecdotes’: 

‘Lord Chatham was an extremely fine reader of 
tragedy : and a lady of rank and taste now living, de- 
clares with what satisfaction she has heard him read 
some of Shakspeare’s historical plays, particularly 
those of ‘‘ Henry the Fourth and Fifth.’ She, how- 
ever, uniformly observed, that when he came to the 
comic or buffoon parts of those plays, he always gave 
the book to one of his relations, and when they were 
gone through, he took the book again.’—Zhackeray, 
vol. i. p. 171. 





6. De Vere.—‘ But he had a more powerful recom- 
mendation still to the favour of his auditors, whether 
in the senate or elsewhere. His politics, as his heart, 
were truly, I might say, insularly, British ; and though 
he contemplated and understood the continent, as well 
as any, and better than most, who went before him ; 
of the continent, it was his principle to steer clear, ex- 
cept in so far as it was connected with Britain.’ 

6. TuackERAY.—‘ While in power, Mr. Pitt attended 
to nothing but a ruinous continental war, which he 
had previously opposed ;’ Of this, every page of Mr. 
Thackeray’s two volumes willatford proofs. So much 
for his politics being “‘ insularly British,” and ‘* steer- 
ing clear of the continent.” He declared himself ‘* a 
lover of honourable war.”’’—Vol. ii. p. 394. 


7. De Vere.—‘ This did not fail to buy him golden 
opinions with all sorts of persons.’ 

7. TuackERAY.—‘ His (Lord Chatham's) conduct 
upon some occasions subjected him to a great portion 
of virulence and abuse.’—Vol. ii. p. 84. 


8. De Vere.—‘ He wound up all by a staunch ad- 
herence to his personal friends, not one of whom he 
had been ever known to fail, or to abandon. This made 
him the most loved, for his own sake, of alt the leaders 
of his time out of the Honse, while in it he reigned 
without struggle or compeer—athil simile aut secundum,’ 

8. TuackEeray.— The least satisfactory part of Mr. 
Pitt’s history is that on which I am about to enter. 
His conduct towards the Marquis of Rockingham has 
generally been considered as neither kind as a man, 
nor wise as a politician.’—Vol. ii. p. 76. 

‘If additional facts were necessary to prove that 
Lord Chatham’s nature was not adapted for the ad- 
justment of party differences, or for the refinements 
frequently practised in establishing a political con- 
nection, they are amply furnished by this period of his 
life.” (1776.)—Vol. ii. p. 96. 

* He was not at all loved “‘ eut of the house,” nor in it. 
Lord Temple, his ally in the hour of political alter- 
cation, and the solace of his cares in retirement, was 
now lost to him as a friend. His colleagues in office 
had merely clung to him from the influence of his 
name, and several of them were already his rivals for 
power.’—Vol. ii. p. 102. 

9. De Vere.—‘ Yet, superior as Mr. Wentworth was 
in all these respects, he was kept, strange to say, from 
rising to the highest point by the influence or intrigues 
of far less gifted rivals. But, happily for the repose of 
mankind, the times are over, when a man, who could 
not rule by other means, did not scruple if he could, to 
seize the government by force and awe even his 
prince.” | 

9. THackEray.—Lord Chatham was not kept out 
of office by “ rivals :” it was by the King’s aversion to 
him, as Thackeray every where allows. He did “ seize 
the government by force,”’ and did “‘ awe his prince.” 
The Pelhams forced Lord Chatham upon the king. 
“The King,” says Glover, (Memoirs of a Celebrated Li- 
terary and Political Character) ‘* submitted to them, and 
was seen to weep when Mr. Pitt appeared first at the 
drawing-room to kiss hands.” ’=pp, 4], 42, 
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10. De Vere.—‘ Such, then, was the public cha- 
racter of this accomplished man; and there were not 
wanting those who observed in his connection with 
great families, in the spread of himself among all men 
of parliamentary power, and particularly in the at- 
tachment of the young men of rising talents to his 
person, a promise of future strength, which might 
one day influence the fate of the empire.’ 

10. THackeray.—Lord Chatham connected himself 
with no great families: on the contrary, he defied and 
insulted them all. (See Zhackeray, vol. ii. p. 99.) 
Men of parliamentary power hated and menaced him. 
(See Thackeray, vol. ii. p. 98.) He attached no young 
men of rising talents to his person. In forming his 
administrations, it was always with the greatest diffi- 
culty he could find co-operators, and they generally 
were all strangers to each other. (See Burke's famous 
Speech on the subject, and Mr. Thackeray’s History, 
vol, ii. pp. 84, 85.) 


11. De Vere.—‘ Mr. Wentworth’s public dinners 
were frequent and thronged; and in them he dis- 
played all the felicity of his wit, and all the concilia- 
tion of his manner. But the delight of his secret 
heart was in banquets far more select, and far more 
happy. These were his private parties, with men 
who were either independent of politics, or with 
whom politics did not form the first passion of their 
minds; men who were of kindred with himself in 
every thing that could charm the taste, or enlighten 
the understanding. With these he continued still 
occasionally to live, although often separated from 
them by that which separates all who are not linked in 
the same pursuit—the struggles of ambition and the 
tumults of party.’ , 

11. THackERAY.—Lord Chatham never gave ‘‘ se- 
lect banquets,” nor even “ public dinners.” 

‘ He gave no hours to private or domestic in- 
terests. He had no levees nor evening engagements ; 
he devoted himself to the public; and the nation pos- 
sessed him entirely.” — Anecdotes of Lord Chatham, 
vol. ii. p. 362. 

This is enough. We couid forgive the writer’s 
total and evident ignorance of all the events of 
Lord Chatham’s life, of his personal character, 
his eloquence, and his writings, (although he 
says he has read, and will review his life by 
Thackeray ;) but we cannot so easily overlook the 
insolent experiment on public patience con- 
tained in his reference to that work, which 
distinctly contradicts him. If this be not an 
insult to the readers of ‘ THe QuartTerty Re- 
VIEW,’ it is impossible to insult them. 





STATE OF SPANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE 
INVASION OF NAPOLEON. 


Wuutst the attention of critics and men of 
taste, from the Pyrenean mountains to the Danube, 
has long been busily engaged in reviving that 
esteem which Spanish literature enjoyed in Europe, 
from the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the preference shown to the early produc- 
tions in the Castilian language, nearly to the ex- 
clusion of those of a more modern date, is ex- 
tremely remarkable. The reign of Charles the 
Third, which may be considered as the period 
of the happy restoration of Letters in Spain, 
is scarcely known to those very persons who 
eagerly go in search of the first editions of the 
poets, historians, and novel-writers, who flourished 
either immediately before, or during the time 
of Charles the Fifth; whilst the important and 
varied aspects which the literature of the Penin- 
sula has assumed since the invasion of Napoleon, 
are even still less known, notwithstanding the de- 
plorable manner in which the most distinguished 
talents, belonging to this latter period of Spanish 
history, have been scattered abroad, and twice 
compelled to seek an asylum, for several years, in 
England and France, the two most enlightened 
nations of Europe. In order to supply this defi- 
ciency, and afford to merit its due meed of praise, 
it is our intention to present the readers of ‘Tue 
ArTHENzvUM,’ with a rapid sketch of the transi- 
tions through which the literature of Spain has 
passed during the Jate eventful periods of her 
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history ; and this will be followed by an outline 
of the state in which it at present stands. 

During the six years of the War of Indepen- 
dence, the two Governments which then contend- 
ed for the dominion of the country, that is, the 
Cortes, Cadiz, and Joseph Buonaparte, shared 
between them the men most eminent in science 
and literature. Hence it happened that, amidst 
the din of arms, and notwithstanding the deplo- 
rable losses which the arts and sciences, in those 
awful times, experienced, either through the ruin 
of the establishments devoted to their cultivation, 
or the prosecution and misfortunes of persons 
belonging to both parties, who indulged in intel- 
lectual pursuits, a considerable portion of know- 
ledge was, nevertheless, unexpectedly spread 
throughout the Peninsula—a fact almost in- 
credible, if it were not supported by the 
most unexceptionable testimony. It is, in- 
deed, true, that we have to deplore the loss 
of the two best public libraries in Valencia, 
most assuredly the richest known in Spain, with 
the exception of the royal establishment of the 
same class in Madrid; Zaragoza, also, beheld 
hers burnt to the ground; in Oviedo and Gerona, 
the repositories of many literary gems were 
equallysweptaway ; Tarragona was deprived of her 
valuable collections ; and in the ruins of her wadls 
were buried many of the ancient records which 
proved her greatness in the days of the Romans ; 
and, finally, the frequent and careless removals 
of the ancient writings and choice works kept in 
the venerable monasteries of Galicia, Castile, and 
Catalonia, so rich in productions of the middle 
ages, gave rise to the loss of many treasures, till 
then hoarded up with the greatest care. In this 
lamentable manner was a large portion of the 
scientific and literary monuments, with which the 
universities and convents, as well as - public and 
private libraries in the Peninsula, were stocked, 
either impaired, or rendered useless. At the 
same time the studies, in almost all the literary 
establishments, ceased; and scarcely was there a 
professor, or a scholar, who did not hasten to 
take up arms on one side or the other; nor till 
the year 1814, did those who had hitherto deli- 
vered themselves up to the cultivation of litera- 
ture, think of any thing else than the furtherance 
of the views of the party they had respectively 


joined. 


Notwithstanding all these difficulties, brilliant 
efforts of the mind continually flashed on the 
horizon of Spain. Public opinion and constancy 
were the weapons which, with heroic ardour, the 
true Spaniards then opposed to superior armies, 
and more abundant resources; and this public 
opinion, as well as constancy, were necessarily 
encouraged and directed by literary men. To 
their formation and growth, all the knowledge, 
previously acquired, was eagerly consecrated, 
more particularly in poetry, oratory, and politics. 
To this circumstance may be attributed the new 
turn which Spanish literature then took, cor- 
responding to the high and important object 
which the pressure of the moment had created. 
Every part of the Peninsula, at that time, re- 
sounded with patriotic songs, which, by their en- 
thusiastic grandeur, as wellas the precision and 
delicacy of their poetry, were worthy of competing 
with the most celebrated of the anciect romances, 
written on the renowned Cid and the war of Gre- 
nada, or the Triumphs of Bernard del Carpio 
against Charlemagne and his valiant knights. The 
horrid and memorable 2d of May ; the intrusion 
of King Joseph, the rage of his proud brother, 
the impotent attack upon Cadiz, the heroic de- 
fence of Zaragoza and Gerona, the oath taken 
to the Constitution, and many other national sub- 
jects, suited to the development of genius and the 
excitement of the imagination, exultingly em- 
fom the pens of Gallego, Quintana, Tapia, 
Martinez de la Rosa, Bena, Sanchez Barbero, 
Arriaza, and many others. Even the sweet Me- 
lendez, who soon afterwards followed the opposite 
party, abandoned the lyre of love, and the pas- 
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toral strain, to blow the louder blast of war; and, 
by his repeated ‘alarms,’ urged on his country- 
men to enter the lists against the French. It may 
be safely asserted, that a collection of the best 
pieces of this class, at that time published, would 
be a brilliant ornament to the modern literature 
of Europe. 

If from poetry we proceed to oratory, we shall 
find it nobly exercised in numerous academical 
discourses, addresses, and proclamations, \ hich, 
at the same time that they evinced the devotion, 
sound logic and policy of their framers, k.odled 
by theirenthusiasm the courage of the people, urged 
them on to the defence of their insulted country, 
and dispelled the insidious sophisms of a foreign 
usurpation. The eloquent writings of Villamil, 
Jovellanos, Ceballos, and the Supreme Junta, 
were emulously translated into several languages ; 
and, coupled with the animating speeches pro- 
nounced in the British Parliament, were, at the 
time, considered as the most powerful batteries 
against the colossal power which then weighed 
so heavy on a large portion of the European 
continent. Whilst the political Constitution was 
framing in Cadiz, and the preparatory labours, 
afterwards produced in the various sittings of the 
National Congress, and public enactments of the 
day, were going on, these simultaneous efforts, 
seconded by the writings of various distinguished 
patriots, served to re-establish the empire of 
criticism; rendered the lessons derivable from 
the philosophy of history, productive; revived 
the lustre oF national deeds, and pointed out the 
value of experience and the attentive observance 
of past events, as applicable to the appalling dif- 
ficulties of the day. Among the writers whose 
aim was directed to purposes so noble, were 
several members of the Cortes, and their cun- 
stant endeavours were, besides, conducive to the 
great ends of civil, ecclesiastical, and economical 
egislation; to the downfal of the Inquisition ; 
the suppression of feudal rights, monopolies and 
privileged companies; the regulation of the na- 
tional revenue; the protection of economical 
societies, and the freedom of commerce; and at 
the same time tended to promote public education, 
encourage intercourse with other nations, as well 
as to free the discipline of the church from the 
gross abuses which had so long impeded the pro- 
gress of national a. 

In so many and such various branches as these, 
was Spanish literature distinguished, and at that 
time flourished ; its powerful efficacy being fur- 
ther displayed in the extemporary speeches pro- 
nounced in the Congress, notwithstanding the 
pressure of surrounding difficulties, as may be 
seen in the Journals of those memorable sittings 
of the day, as well as in the periodical pupers or 
pamphlets successively published; or, finally, in 
the detached works, more carefully penned, such 
as the ‘ Science of Finance, applied to Spain ;? 
the ‘ Memoirs of Alvarez Guerra and Luyando,’ 
as well as the ‘ Theory of the Cortes,’ from the 
pen of Martinez Marina; a work which may be 
considered as the flower of Spanish literature, 
corresponding to the period alluded to, notwith- 
standing some minor defects, which the severity 
of criticism might be inclined to attribute to it. 
At the very same time, the government of King 
Joseph, directed by the other portion of learned 
men who bore the name of Spaniards, emulously 
devoted itself to promote the improvements of 
every branch of public prosperity. The decrees 
and regulations promulgated in Madrid, on finan- 
cial subjects, prove the profound learning of 
Cabarrus and Almenara; whilst the order to de- 
corate the Spanish theatre with the glorious effi- 
gies of Lope de Vega, Calderon, Cerva~tes, and 
Guillen de Castro, proclaimed a gover: nert re- 
solved to protect letters and the arts, as well as 
to honour the delicate productions of Moratin, 
Melendez, Conde, and other distinguished literary 
characters, so religiously revered by their ardent 
countrymen. 

There is yet muelt to add to the facts we have 
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detailed; but this we reserve for our next, when 
we shall return again to the subject. 





THE DRAMA. 


* Hamiet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed? Do you hear, let them be well used. 

* Potonivus.—My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert.’ 


WE recommence at the point at which we broke 
off last week : Having, namely, finished our re- 
marks on the state of the stage, as regards dra- 
matic writing, we now come to consider the merits 
of the actors themselves in detail. We left off, 
we think, with stating our belief that at no one 
period of time was there, with the exception of 
the Jack of a tragic actress, ever gathered toge- 
ther a more able body of actors than that which 
exists at this moment :—we now proceed to sup- 
port our position. 

First, in tragedy, there are, in the foremost 
rank, Messrs. Kean, Young, Macready, and 
Charles Kemble,—with Warde, Wallack, and 
Cooper in the second. Now, for our own parts, 
we are no great admirers of Mr. Kean ; but, in 
general estimation, he undoubtedly stands as high 
as almost any of his predecessors, except Garrick. 

Je have said, that we do not much admire 
Mr. Kean, and our reason is, that we think he 
has less of that nature for which his admirers 

raise him than almost any actor we ever saw. 

Ve never can be reconciled to those tricks of 
voice and manner which so invariably call down 
a thunder of applause, because it is always on the 
surface that they are tricks—because they ap- 
pear to us to be any thing but a representation 
of the effects of human passion, or of the shades 
of human character. Some of those sudden drop- 
pings of the voice, from a whirlwind of fury to a 
ow growl or whine, do seem to us to be as little 
calculated to express any state of feeling or pas- 
sion, as if Mr. Kean were to jump through a 
clock in the manner of Harlequin. In no situa- 
tion in nature, however full of tragic interest, or 
agitating passion, did we ever see any human being 
act thus; nor did we ever meet with any body who 
had. And, until we can bring ourselves to believe 
that such things are in nature, we cannot admire 
Mr. Kean’sacting. We think Mr. Kean is playing 
better this season than we ever saw hiin—because 
his physical feebleness deprives him of the power 
to play his usual pranks; and, therefore, while 
his admirers are lamenting his deterioration, we 
are, for the first time, beginning to think him 
endurable. We trust, that when we have occasion 
to speak of Mr. Kean’s individual performances, 
(and, as this is announced to be his last season, 
we shall criticise his principal characters seriatim,) 
we shall do so with impartiality. But we think it 
fair to premise that our general opinion is thus 
against him. 

Neither do we very much admire Mr. Young. 
If Kean have the faults of extravagance, Young 
has those of formality. He is a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man of talents—but not of genius. 
He has a beautiful voice, but he has not much 
feeling. He is, generally, an admirable declaimer, 
but he portrays passion coldly. He never does 
any thing very wrong ; he is never, by any chance, 
ridiculous, never extravagant. He does many 
things excellently, most things well; but he has 
not the spark from Heaven—he has not that which 
no study can supply, the warm and strong feeling 
which makes the simulated passion blaze forth as 
though it were real,—which places before our eyes 
the san struggling with love, jealousy, hatred, 
revenge, remorse—not the accomplished speaker 
wh’*' is finely reciting another man’s fine verses ; 
‘Yo''ng has not this. 

We next come to Macready, and we wish we 
could pass over the name; for we do think hima 
man of genius, but a man of genius totally and 
irretrievably spoiled. We think he might have 
been the first actor of his day ; he will now never 
be a good actor at all. He has been spoiled by 





monstrous, egregious, and intolerable affectation ; 
by misplaced praise, and over-weening self-esti- 
mation. Some years ago, he was, indeed, of high 
promise—for his merits were many and great, and 
his faults, it was to be hoped, would wear out 
with time. He had taken, as we think, a just 
medium between the too great coldness of the 
Kemble school, and the wildness and extravagance 
of Kean. He was gifted with a magnificent voice, 
and he was a man of education and accomplish- 
ment. But all these advantages has he wasted. 
His voice he has injured intrinsically, besides the 
hideousness of the trick itself, bythe constant use 
of that pumping roar with which he interlards all 
passages of passion: and, in a similar way, he 
has heightened and increased every one of his 
faults, and, insisting upon their being beauties, 
has substituted them for what were his merits in 
truth. His touches of familiar nature, which, 
guided by taste, were beautiful, are now become 
absolutely childish and absurd. The way in which 
we heard him, not long ago, speak the words, 
* Gessler has torn out the old man’s eyes!’ literally, 
in despite of the horrors of the association, made 
the house roar with laughter. And we have no 
manner of doubt, that Mr. Macready thought it 
one of the finest Hits in the part. We confess we 
have now no hope of his reformation. 

Charles Kemble’s forte is undoubtedly comedy, 
and we shall speak of him under that head, anon. 
But he is still the best Romeo and Jaffier we have; 
and his Antony, his Falconbridge, and his Cassio 
are proverbial for their finished excellence. 

Such being our judgment, right or wrong, of 
our principal tragedians, it may be asked us, 
where, then, is the tragic acting you do admire? 
We confess, that, as far as relates to the tragedy 
of passion, there is none, at this moment, which 
we thoroughly admire. But neither is there any 
onrecord which, either from recollection, or from 
its description, we think we should recognize as 
what we want—with two exceptions: one the 
constant, great, and ever-recurring exception in 
all dramatic matters—Garick ; the other—Mrs. 
Siddons. Nothing could be more magnificent 
or perfect than Kemble’s Coriolanus—but that is 
not the tragedy of passion—and it is of that only 
that we now speak. We shall, perhaps, startle 
our readers when we tell them that the best and 
finest exhibitions of tragic nature that we have 
witnessed of late years, have been pemeoges in 
some of the melo-dramatic parts of Miss Kelly. 
We have called them ‘ melo-dramatic parts ’ to be 
more readily understood—but we deny the term to 
be in truth applicable to the characters we mean. 
We draw one great and broad distinction between 
tragedy and melo-drame, by which, we think, 
they may always be kept distinct. We consider 
that to be melo-drame in which the interest is 
thrown upon the physical incidents: we consider 
that, on the other hand, to be tragedy, in which 
the interest arises from the feelings and passions 
of the persons of the piece. Being in five acts, 
and being called a tragedy, or being in two, and 
called a melo-drame, makes no difference in the 
real character of the drama ; and we consequently 
repeat, that the finest samples, according to our 
judgment, of tragic acting, that we have seen for 
several years, have been in some of the charac- 
ters played by Miss Kelly in the after-pieccs, 
usually called melo-drames. We will cite, for 
instance, the ‘ Miller’s Maid.’ In that, the inte- 
rest depends, not on gorgeous scenery, or terri- 
fic explosions—on ‘ guns, drums, and wounds,’— 
but on the passions of love, jealousy, and despair ; 
which do not, in our judgment, in the very least 
degree, cease to be elements of tragedy in its 
truest sense, because they exist in the breasts of 
persons in humble life. To those who sneer at 
the passions of the lowly, we would ask, what 
they think of a certain tale, entitled ‘The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian’ ? 
answer, no—then we will give up the endeavour 
to convince them as hopeless, 





We now come to comedy: and we must say, 


Is not that tragedy? If they } 
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that we think it would be difficult for any period 
to produce such a list of names as Charles 
Kemble, Farren, Jones, Liston, Mathews, Dow- 
ton, Fawcett, Blanchard, Keeley, Harley, Wrench, 
Terry, Yates, Reeve, Wilkinson, Power—may we 
still add—Elliston? And, for women, Mrs. Da- 
venport, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Davison, 
Soha Vestris, Mrs. Chatterley, Mrs, Orger, 
Miss Chester, Mrs. Gibbs, Miss Love, Miss 
Goward, Mrs. Joues. Some of these names, it is 
true, we insert, rather from the rank they hold in 
the public estimation than in our own; but still, 
it cannot be denied that the list contains a splen- 
did array of comic talent. 

We have placed Charles Kemble at the head of 
the list, because we think his high comedy (we 
will not say the most finished acting we ever be- 
held, for we shall have to say the same thing of 
Farren, but we will term it) as admirable and per- 
fect as it is possible for any dramatic performance 
to be. Mr. Charles Kemble is a singular instance 
of a person becoming, from a cold, stiff, and in- 
different actor, which he was in his youth, so 
accomplished an artist as we now see him. If 
there be any one who thinks this eulogy over- 
charged, let him go and see Charles Kemble’s Lord 
Townly, or Lovemore, or Benedich, or, above all, 
his Young Mirabel. The last act of this part is, 
we think, take it all in all, the ne plus ultra of dra- 
matic art. 

We next come fo Farren, to whom also, in his, 
perhaps, more limited range, the word perfect is 
that which first suggests itself as descriptive of his 
degree of merit. Certainly, it is quite impossible 
for any thing to be more so than his Sir Peter 
Teazle, his Lord Ogleby, and his Sir Fretful Pla- 
fiary- In the two former, those who remember 

‘ing, say that Farren is equal to him; and we 
are thorougly inclined to believe it. But Farren, we 
take it, has more in him than the qualities neces- 
sary for his own immediate line of acting. We 
have a great idea that he would be quite equal to 
Shylock. We are not sure, indeed, whether he 
did not once play it for a benefit: but benefit-nights 
are always treated as exceptions from the sway of 
criticism ; and we do not think any account of it 
exists. We should be delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for ourselves. 

There are only two more of the comedians 
whose names we lone enumerated above, that we 
shall notice individually, at this time ; Mr. Liston 
and Mr.-Keeley. Liston is the great popular 
favourite of the day; he is the only person, with 
the exception of Mr. Kean, who, to use a tech- 
nical phrase, draws single-handed. But it is 
certain he does. People go to see, not such and 
such a piece, but Liston. And, certainly, Liston 
when he acts Liston, is worthy of all his — 
larity, were it three times as great as it is. Lubin 
Log, Nicholas Twill, Tristram Sappy, Sir Hip- 
pington Miff, &c. are all of them, under different 
garbs, Liston; and, undoubtedly, his power of 
exciting laughter in such parts as these, is pro- 
bably greater than any individual ever possessed. 
But, take him out of this circle of self, and Liston 
is no actor at all. Take the great touchstone, 
Shakspearian comedy, what can he do there? 
Nothing—worse than nothing. We have seen 
him in Malvolio, in Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, in 
Launcelot, in Trinculo, and in Launce; and the 
question is, which part was the most utterly poor 
and bad. Nay, he cannot even act any thing in 
an established play; his Figaro, his Tony Lump- 
kin, his Aeres, his Sir Benjamin Backbite, are, 
all and each, miserable. But then his Liston ! 
Aye, that indeed repays you for the demerit of 
all the rest—there is nothing like ¢Aat in the 
world. 

We have singled out Keeley forexactly the con 
verse reasun to that which caused us to speak of 
Liston. This actor is a growing favourite with 
the town, and will, we doubt not, in.a few years 
stand where Liston does now. And he will de 
serve it a great deal mere: for Ae is an artist as 
well as a mere farcer—he has, we are convinced, 
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a reason for every thing he does; and yet there 
is throughout an unvarying ease, nature, and 
simplicity, which throw study completely out of 
view. The chief fault he has to guard against, is 
a tendency to monotony of delivery: but this is 
much less than it was, and, we doubt not, ere 
long, will be eradicated. Keeley’s Shakspearian 
comedy is as admirable as Liston’s is the reverse. 
It was seeing him in the little part of Verges that 
stamped our opinion of his merits. We prophecy 
that this gentleman will be the first low comedian 
of his day. 

Of the list of actresses, we shall speak, singly, 
of only three, Mrs. Davenport, Miss Kelly, and 
Mrs. Glover. Of Mrs. Davenport’s extraordinary 
merit, the public will never be thoroughly aware 
till they lose her. She is so equal, so unassum- 
ing, and so straight-forward in all she does, that 
though the delight at contemplating her acting is 
extreme, yet, so smoothly and almost unconsci- 
ously does it arise, that the degree of merit of the 
artist is almost lost sight of, from the very excel- 
lence of the work. But, if we reflect upon and 
analyse any one of Mrs. Davenport’s performances, 
we shall find that it is as finely conceived as it is 
accurately executed. Let us again take the test 
of Shakspearian comedy. Can any piece of act- 
ing surpass Mrs. Davenports Nurse in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’? It is even worth enduring the eternal 
debit of ‘A Young Lady’ in Juliet, to witness this 
exquisite performance. ° 


Of Miss Kelly, in parts of a tragic nature, we 
have already spoken. But her excellence in 
comedy is equal, if not greater. Since the days 
of Garrick, there has not been, we imagine, any 
one who combines tragic and comic powers both 
in such perfection. And it is from the same 
cause in each—her perfect and undeviating ad- 
herence to nature. She is never extravagant, she 
never passes the line beyond which humour is 
overcharged,—and yet she is the farthest in the 
world from being in the least degree cold, or de- 
ficient in animation, buoyancy, or spirit. Of all 
the performers on our stage, Miss Kelly is the 
one whom we would prefer to exhibit to a French 
audience as a specimen of English acting. 

Mrs. Glover is a person of extreme acuteness 
of conception, and great gong of rendering her 
conceptions naturally, In her may likewise be 
traced the high advantage of looking at a part with 
study and art, and, finally, embodying it with the 
strictest adherence to nature. There could 
searcely be any thing finer than the way in which 
Mrs. Glover played the Housekeeper in ‘ Paul 
Pry.’ It was in that, far more than in Liston’s 
representation of the hero, that the merit of the 
performance lay. Liston’s Paul Pry was an ex- 
ceedingly amusing and grotesque caricature. 
Mrs. Glover’s Mrs. Subtle was a very fine piece 
of real acting. There was no extravagance there 
—nothing over-wrought,—it displayed genius 
Pence by art. 

We have now run over—necessarily briefly and, 
we fear, imperfectly also—the principal topics 
connected with the present state of the stage.* 
We think that we have gone far towards establish- 
ing the dogma with which we set out, that our pre- 
sent corps of actors equals, as a body, any which 
has at.any one time existed, with the exception 
of the.lamentable want of a tragic actress. It is, 
we think, mere affectation, and undoutedly it is a 
very cheap and easy way of appearing critical, to 
rin down our existing actors, en masse, for the 
mere reason that they are existing, and cry up 
those of a‘former day, whose contemporaries in- 
dilged ii exactly the same lamentations concern- 
ing the decay of talent. These worthy persons 
would do well to recal to their memory the story 
of the old Marquis in ‘ Gil Blas’ and the peaches. 


With this prologue, we begin our career of 





*Fhe department of Opera we have purposely 
omitted for the time, as we intend to consider it 
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criticism ; we pledge ourselves to the absence of 
personal prejudice in any of our remarks; and 
we shall, we hope, adhere to the spirit expressed 
in our motte,—we will use every man according 
to what, in our conscience and our best judgment, 
we conceive to be his desert. 





GERMAN NOVELS. 


Tuere has been laid on our table a multitude 
of handsomely bound little volumes in the Ger- 
man language, to which our attention has been 
directed, on the ground that they contain much 
pleasing matter, with which we may occasionally 
diversify our pages, and the introduction of which 
cannot fail to gratify a very numerous class of 
readers. Thus called upon, we could not disre- 
gard the hint, and therefore willingly turned to 
the pretty collection, though it was unfortunately 
set before us at the close of our literary week, 
when it was impossible to do more than to give 
it a hasty glance. 

We find in each volume a set of brief Stories or 
Novelettes. These Erzahlungen, as the Germans 
call their tales, generally consist of descriptions 
of scenes in private life, which have for their 
foundation some domestic incident. They are 
slightly sketched,—often very short. ‘ The 
less of such things the better,’ will perhaps be the 
exclamation of some friend, who may think no- 
thing worth his attention but serious discussion 
and learned criticism. Now, though we cannot 
admit that the quality of any writing is always in 
the inverse ratio of its quantity, we must say, that 
the occupation of @ small space will be with us a 
considerable recommendation to almost any ar- 
ticle that may be submitted to us, as great length 
would be incompatible even with our tolerably 
capacious limits, and at least exclude that va- 
riety which it is desirable to exhibit in a work 
professing and really intending to superadd orna- 
ment to utility, and to make even its graver duties 
as light and agreeable as possible. 

The entertainment which these stories will afford 
to a considerable portion of our readers, is not the 
only reason for rendering them a feature in our 
Journal. They are pictures of social life in a very 
interesting quarter of civilized Europe; and, as 
the artists who produce them are approved by 
such of their own countrymen as are best able to 
judge of the truth of the drawing, we have reason 
to presume that the representations which they 
place before us, are generally correct. It seems 
not unreasonable to expect, that such sketches of 
life and manners, written upon the spot where the 
scene is laid, must necessarily afford materials for 
a more just estimate of the character of a people, 
than can be derived from the writings of foreign 
travellers, whose opinions are too often influenced 
by prejudice, and who, if impartial, may still be 
liable to the objection of founding their conclu- 
sions on transitory observations, made during a 
very limited and imperfect intercourse with the 
natives. 

With regard to our selection, having, we are 
free to confess it, but little previous reading in 
this branch of literature, we must, in the first 
instance, be guided in our choice of authors by 
the reputation awarded to them in the German 
Journals, and works of criticism Finding among 
the volumes with which we are.supplied, some 
labelled ‘ Clauren,’ we were induced to make our 
first experiment on one of them, for we knew 
that this, though an assumed name, was one of 
some celebrity in the regions of romance. This 
‘ Great Unknown,’ however, is very well known 
to be Carl Gottlieb Samuel Henn, a Prussian Privy 
Counsellor, and Knight of the Iron Cross. The 
volume we took up contains two short tales, pre- 
ceded by an introduction, which exposes a trick 
in literary manufacture, for which it is meant to 
be the apology. Our readers, perhaps, will not 
be displeased to know something more of this 
affair, The Introduction runs thus ; 


‘ How strangely things come about! I took a seat 
the other day in R——’s rooms, and ordered some of 
his freshest oysters and his finest old Rhenish to be set 
before me. One quarter of a hundred was soon devoured, 
a second quickly followed, and I had a sort of inclina- 
tion to try a third. The vigilant waiter was not slow 
in divining my wish. He came up to me and said, 
“Herr Clauren, will your honour be pleased to have 
another?”’—I nodded assent, and he instantly re- 
plenished the board. 

‘The waiter had scarcely pronounced my name, 
when a stranger—who sat at the farther corner of the 
same table, and for whom I had felt a sort of com- 
passion, as I observed that he regaled himself with 
only a small anchovy cake and a glass of plain Wurz- 
burgh, started from his seat, and exclaimed with up- 
lifted arms,—‘‘ What do | hear! DoI dream? Am I 
really awake? Clauren! Clauren! Qh, happiest mo- 
ment of my life! My fondest wish is then at last 
realized, since I stand in the presence of the favourite 
writer of the polite world, the great author of Mimili, 
of Dijonroschen, of the Fraueninsel, and other im- 
mortal works. Oh, happy hour! Oh, glorious day!” 

* ** Be not quite so enthusiastic, Sir,’’ replied I: 
** You have fallen into a slight mistake. I am not the 
Clauren you mean.”’ ‘‘ What!” said he, in a lower 
tone, “ you not that Clauren? Are there then more 
Claurens than one?"’ “ As you see, you are speaking 
to a second.” “ So, then, you are not the celebrated 
author of Berlin, but only his namesake ?” ‘‘ Just so, 
at your service,” said I, swallowing an oyster. 

‘ The stranger sat himself down, and remained silent 
for a while, but soon began again, thus: ‘* What 
would I not give, Sir, if I had but your name? A 
name, Sir, now-a-days, -is every thing. Allow me to 
tell you that my name is Schierling; I am a private 
teacher, and write Romances. I do not think I boast 
too much, when I say they are excellent ; but, will you 
believe it, I caunot find a publisher for them. My 
name is the obstacle,—nothing else, I assure you. 
“* Romantic Tales, by Schierling !” said the first book- 
seller, to whom I showed the manuscript, turning up 
his nose. He then cast a forbidding look at me, as if 
afraid of something infectious approaching him, but 
at last he condescended to lament that he could make 
no use of my manuscript, and coldly handed it back to 
me. With a second, a third, a fourth, a fifth, anda 
sixth bookseller, my success was no better, and the 
children of my fancy remain to this moment buried in 
my desk. Oh! how happy should I be were I called 
Van der Velde, or Clauren!”’ 

‘IT could not help smiling at this singular address; 
while the stranger thus continued,—‘ I would give a 
‘great deal for your name, Sir : every bookseller would 
be eager for my works, and my pockets would overflow 
with gold; but, ve mihi! I would advise you, Sir, to 
make a good use of your name. Write some stories in 
your namesake’s manner, and deliver them to the 
press.” 

‘I thanked the disappointed novelist for his good 
advice, and filled his empty glass from my bottle. When 
I got home, I reflected on the affair. “ An author,” 
said I to myself, “ and why not? It is a pleasant thing 
to appear in the catalogue for the Leipzig fair, to draw 
at pleasure on one’s publisher, and to be read with de- 
light by the fair sex.” 

‘I sat myself down, and began to write. The thing 
was easier than I thought it. Two tales were soon hit 
off, and I am writing a third.’ 

On the perusal of this preface, we discovered 
that we had fallen upon the wrong Clauren, and 
indignation at the deception, aggravated, perhaps, 
by its success on ourselves, indisposed us to di 
farther into the book. It appears, on a compari- 
son of title-pages, that the celebrated Novelist 
calls himself H. Clauren, for which the person, 
who, in this unfair way, seeks a market for his 
wares, substitutes 4. Clauren. The difference 
will escape the notice of many, who, like us, are 
not deeply read in this kind of German lore. 
The imposture is the more remarkable, as the 
name assumed is altogether the invention of the 
original author, and has no real existence; H. 
Clauren being an anagram constructed out of 
Carl Heun. 

Here we must pause, until we get some of 
these tales translated, from the German, which 
we shall speedily do, and embrace such occa- 
sional opportunities as may present themselves 
for enlivening our pages with their beauties. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


We conclude the inquiry on which we en- 
tered in our last Number, in which it was at- 
tempted to be shown, thet a special education to 
that end was not indispensable towards the at- 
tainment of accurate judgment on questions con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 

Let us now suppose that the proposition takes 
another arrangement, and it is inquired, Ist, What 
are the attributes of Art? and, 2d, What, if any, is 
the pupilage requisite to convey a knowledge of 
those attributes to the mind? Those who have 
confidence in the affirmative of the proposition, as 
stated at the outset, may take what answer they 

lease to the first of these questions: our own 
reply to both would be that which we give to the 
second query; for, whatever the principles of Art 
may appear to be, it is manifest that they must 
have been perceived and valued, before they were 
understood ; or else we must go the length of 
affirming, that a knowledge of them was intuitive, 
and, therefore, that education was unnecessary. 
Indeed, education pre-supposes a perception of the 
quality and merit of that for which the individual 
js educated ; and the analogy of that fact applied 
to the point in dispute, furnishes necessarily this 
conclusion, that men can appreciate and rightly 
esteem the Arts, before they obtain a knowledge of 
the principles which sustain them. 

Another circumstance which contributes to esta- 
blish the theory for which we contend is, that men 
are conversant generally with the facts or imagina- 
tions of which Art is merely the representative. 
They have seen, in actual existence, the events 
which the painter has embodied ; they have beheld 
in motion the figures, and in vital exercise the 
sensations, which the sculptor has translated into 
marble; and just in proportion to the truth with 
which Nature has been transcribed and probability 
sustained, the work has, with scarcely any varia- 
tion, inspired the popular homage, or engrossed 
the public sympathy. Now this consideration is 
of so much weight, that, like the ‘ sign held out 
between Astrea and the Scorpion,’ it makes the 
opposite opinion kick the beam ; for it determines 
the correspondency of judgment which exists be- 
tween men of varying tastes and dissimilar attain- 
ments; it exhibits the lettered and the unlettered, 
witnessing the same confession; and, more than 
all, it brings within the range of vision, the novice 
and the amateur, convicted by nothing except the 
general sympathies of men, and, we may add, the 
common obligation of truth, delivering to the 
same point, and for the same purpose, their con- 
firming and concurring testimony. 

It will not, we apprehend, be questioned that 
every work of Art should have at least its analogy 
in actual life—for extravagance and improba- 
bility are purely misconceptions ; and hence, al- 
though it may occasionally be requisite to set 
forth situations and events, for which the expe- 
rience of the looker-on can furnish no verisimi- 
litude or exact type, yet there is sufficient cor- 
respondency in what is remembered, and what is 
now observed, to furnish a sense of the truth 
and signification of that which is contemplated ; 
and truly, if those things are, we cannot perceive 
any thing so very premature in the opinion, that 
Art does not require tedious course of pupilage 
and preparation before its merits can be under- 
stood. Nay, there 5 ag to us enough in the 
reasoning which has been merely indicated, to 
justify us in extending the proposition conversely, 
and to affirm, that Art, being the representative 
of human feelings and of human events, is gene- 
rally intelligible to men who are themselves the 
natural sources of those events and feelings; and 
upon this principle, and with these facts—not as- 
sumed, but proved—not intemperately thrown 
out, but deliberately argued—we are persuaded 
there is authority to believe, that men taken in 
the mass, with little particularity or selection, 
Can appreciate, at least equally with amateurs 
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and dilletanti, the tender expression, the true and 
delicate proportions of a chiselled ‘ Psyche,’ or 
the error of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ 

We shall esteem it a charitable lesson to be 
taught the inconsistency in principle, or the 
practical inconvenience of these conclusions ; for, 
at present, it appears to us that as the point is 
received in this way, yop with this species 
of reasoning, the theory of Art assumes clearness 
and plausibility; and unless so received, the mind 
is carried onward to results which are obscure 
and absurd. How, for instance, would the con- 
verse of the proposition for which we contend, 
appear if carried out into general reasoning, 
and applied to poetry, or any other species of 
literature? Is it requisite that twenty epics 
should be perused, nay, plumbed with lead and 
line before one can be understood? Must an in- 
dividual have been long addicted to composition 
before he can be trusted to feel the force or taste 
the harmony of heroic verse? Oh! yes; by the 
opposite principle to that which we advocate, he 
must have lived out a protracted course of study 
and observation, before he can be allowed to ima- 
gine the vicissitudes of a battle, or share the sen- 
timent of an episode. 


There is no hesitation on our part to confess, 
that we feel somewhat of a personal interest in 
the settlement of this question, for we are per- 
suaded, if the opposite opinions prevail, that we 
shall be included in the general bann which 
would be published against all uninitiated persons. 
And though we know that thousands of honour- 
able men—nay, that the world at large, would 
suffer by the same denunciation, yet we know also 
that the generality of the curse cannot soften its 
individual keenness. But we shall restrain our- 
selves the utterance of a word, which can be con- 
strued to result from a wish on our part to pro- 
pitiate the judgment of any. If we have stumbled 
upon false principles, or gone out with a train of 
false inferences, and attempted to rectify that vice 
by mere plausibility of observation, there are 
hands prepared and powerful enough to correct 
such an impertinence. But we have no such fear, 
for we venture to predict, that whoso will (not in 
favour to us, but in justice to himself) ponder 
this subject fairly and freely, nor suffer his judg- 
ment to be hood-winked and reviled by the clam- 
our of connoisseurs, or the jargon of the academy; 
whoever will do himself this piece of even justice, 
will see that no opinion which we have endea- 
voured to enforce has been incautiously adopted, 
or inconsiderately avowed; and, therefore, we 
would repeat the lesen which arises out of these 
observations taken together, and which we shall 
have ‘ run in vain’ if not remembered and received 
with cordiality,—that THE FINE ARTS are not so 
dissevered from human sympathy, nor mewed up 
within such an impenetrable barrier as that none 
of us, unless specially educated to the end, can 
remove or surmount it. The notion, as the pre- 
ceding observations have well nigh shown, is any 
thing but true ; for the principles and the sensa- 
tions connected with the Arts, are demonstrably 
the objects of general notice and of daily parti- 
cipation ; and with this view of the subject, there 
is no remark with which we can close these re- 
flections more ‘germaine’ to the merits of the 
question throughout than this,—that it is a serious 
injury to the cultivation of the Fine Arts with us, 
that their principles have to so great an extent 
been elevated into something like mysticism, and 
their terms isolated into a separate language. This 
surely is not the way to render the study or. the 
repntation of the Arts popular. So clearly do we 
perceive, as we think, the mischievous tendency 
of these circumstances, that we would avail our- 
selves of every seasonable opportunity to set forth 
this consideration; that it is a point of vital and 
continual importance to remember, that the rules 
which, from the first, have hedged the Arts about, 
derive not their existence from masters, or their 
authority from schools, and that it is less safe to 





Jook to Athens or Rome for direction in respect 





of them, than into the human breast, which is 
their primitive and their only fountain. 


We own it is rather difficult entirely to dis. 
enchant the ancient schools of their long-accus- 
tomed influence—of their authority to prescribe 
in these affairs ; an influence which is sanctified, 
an authority which is secured by the recollection 
of a thousand classic victories. With these, how- 
ever, their ‘ poppy and mandragona,’ they have 
sufficiently laid asleep the inquisitiveness of many 
ages ; and we contend, that here and henceforth, 
it should be the essential lesson to remove every 
delusion, and endure any labour, to the end that 
the severer truths and substantial graces of Art, 
may fill up and form the understanding. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE METROPOLIS. 


The New Post Office. 


A FourTH architect is still wanting to our Board of 
Works. It requires, as a head, an artist of genius and 
talent, acquainted with the principles of ornamental 
architecture; since, in this branch of knowledge, the 
most indispensable in the designer of public buildings, 
the three professors to whom the care of our Govern- 
ment edifices is intrusted, are wholly deficient. It 
should be the province of our new President to furnish 
all designs for elevations and exteriors, and to him 
should be committed “the direction and application of 
the talents of his three associates. Mr. Nash should 
be the surveyor. He is a bold, clever, and compre- 
hensive designer of plans ; and, what is quite as essen- 
tial, is a shrewd and persevering man of business, well 
qualified to undertake the troublesome negociations 
with my Lords of the Treasury. Mr. Smirke is pre- 
eminent in construction: in this respect he has not 
his superior in the United Kingdom. To him, there- 
fore, the building department would be most appro- 
priately assigned. Mr. Soane is distinguished by a 
taste for graceful and elegant proportion, and by an 
exuberant fancy, from which, with cautious selection, 
much good might be extracted. He would be very 
fitly employed in designing ornamental details. But 
not one of these gentlemen should be entrusted with 
.the absolute direction of exterior decoration. All the 
works they have executed prove them to be ignorant 
of its principles ; or knowing them, to be wanting in 
firmness to practise them. 

Hence the frequent abuse of ancient architecture, and 
the often injudicious employment of it in modern edi- 
fices : hence the prostitution of the style of sacred mo- 
numents to buildings for domestic purposes : hence 
forced applications of the architectural orders, until the 
public taste is palled with extravagant and misplaced 
repetitions of column and entablature: hence sham 
fronts, sham pediments, sham colonnades, sham por- 
ticos : hence all sorts of affectations, conceits, and fal- 
sities ; exteriors of plaster as useless and as brittle as 
the sugared coating which adorns a twelfth-night cake; 
and facades which might be removed, like the polished 
fronts of drawing-room grates, without in the least af- 
fecting the construction. Such erections, our three 
superintending architects of the Board of Works, ne- 
glecting the simple principles of the art, which teach 
that no ornament is legitimate, but what arises from 
the circumstances of the construction, would persuade 
the public to regard as ornamental architecture. 


Besides the defect of misapplication of architectural 
ornament common to our three guardian architects, 
their works, in other respects, abound in peculiarities ; 
and afford ample field for criticism, and lessons and 
warnings without number to the student. It would 
be difficult, among the architectural flights and fancies 
of the Augustan age, or among the works which the 
professors of the art since its revival have left behind 
them, to discover a greater variety of style and cha- 
racter than is exhibited in the productions of Mr, 
Soane, Mr. Smirke, and Mr. Nash. We have attempts 
at the classic, and we have the florid, and the Borromi- 
nian, with all the tameness, fancy, ingenuity, and ab- 
surdity, for which the respective types have been praised 
or censured. In points of taste, the emulation lies deci- 
dedly between Mr. Soane and Mr. Smirke. That of their 
compeer has become, and most deservedly, a by-word, 
and a jest. The character of the works hitherto exe~ 
cuted by Mr. Smirke has a classical pretension, but 
it betrays un absence of the true feeling of the beauty ~ 
of ancient examples, If his productions are exempt 
from shocking extravagancies, they are generally tame 
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and meagre. In his employment of the ornamental 
members, he sets reason at defiance. Mr. Soane has 
evidently aneye for beauty ; his proportions are grace- 
ful and pleasing, both in the general and in the par- 
ticular; his details, taken separately, especially where 
he follows the track of the ancients, seldom fail to 
enchant the eye: but he spoils their effect when he 
assembles his detached parts. Enamoured of the beauty 
of a member, or of a portion of his design, he often sa- 
crifices to it the general effect : and he is notorious for 
disfiguring his most successful efforts with fantastic 
extravagancies. Mr. Nash’s fame rests (would that 
he would let it repose!) on his grand plan of the Re- 

ent’s Street. But he aspires to higher honours, and 

as compromised the taste of the Sovereign and the 
country. His greatest architectural merit is in a 
certain pieturesque outline, for which many of his 
works are conspicuous. 

It is somewhat singular that each of these three 
Government architects should be simultaneously en- 
gaged in the most important work which he has 
hitherto undertaken. We allude to the Palace at 
Pimlico, by Mr. Nash; the Government buildings at 
Whitehall, of Mr. Soane; and the Post-Office, by 
Mr. Smirke; and we congratulate ourselves on the 
opportunity which the progress these buildings have 
already made towards completion affords us, of form- 
ing a fair judgment of their merits ; and of giving early 
proofs of our desire, that Tue Fine Arts should 
occupy an important place in our columns. We pro- 
pose to notice successively the three productions. 

We begin with the Post-Office, both because we 
give it the preference over the other two edifices, and 
because we regard it as the best work of its author. 
‘The principal facade of this building is extremely ele- 
gant; the outline is noble and simple ; the proportion 
and distribution of the parts are good, and in harmony 
with each other ; and the general composition is chaste 
and grand. The portico is beautiful in itself, and has a 
bold and noble projection, the effect of which is skil- 
fully heightened by the recessing of the back wall 
within the general line of the building. The door-way 
is magnificent. The order generally, and its members 
separately, are classical and clegant, and closely follow 
the antique in character as well as in proportions. The 
principal defect in the}fagade is the puerile employment 
of columns at the wings. They are perfectly useless, 
but their inutility is not their only fault: they are in 
the way, and injure the gencral eifect. Had the pro- 
jections been plain, they would not only have been 

rander in themselves, but would have happily en- 
nanced the effect of the portico in the centre. The 
front of Carlton House, now alas no more ! was a strik- 
ing instance of the good effect of such a contrast. 
The termination of the attic over the wings is ex- 
tremely faulty, and has a most disagreeable effect when 
viewed in perspective. The hoarding almost precludes 
our judging of the steps of the portico and of the plinth 
to the building. With regard to the former, it is to be 
regretted that they do not project before the portico, 
and allow the columns to have posed firmly and 
grandly on the landing, that the appearance of pe- 
destals might have been avoided. The stylobate is in 
two courses of granite. A single course would have 
been much grander ; and the large blocks of Haytor 
granite, at the New Hall of Christ’s Hospital, and at 
the London Bridge, are sufticient proofs that there 
would have been no difficulty in obtaining materials of 
requisite dimensions. 

The front towards Cheapside is well-designed and 
grand. The introduction of windows in the frieze is 
to be regretted ; but their necessity powerfully pleads 
their excuse. The fronts in Foster-lane and St. Ann’s- 
lane have no architectural pretensions. The arrange- 
ment and plan of the building are excellent. The 
grand entrance from the portico is magnificent. It 
consists of a colonnade on each side, of the same order 
and dimensions as the columns of the portico, carried 
up the whole height of the building, and running di- 
rectly through to Foster-lane. At first sight, it might 
seem a subject for regret that a court-yard had not 
been provided for the mails, but alittle consideration, and 
a view of the space allotted to the building, will prove 
the impracticability of such a scheme. The careful 
and ingenious construction cannot be too highly com- 
mended. © It may be objected, and not without reason, 
we think, that the general character of the edifice is 
too rich and sumptuous for a public building, especially 
for one so purely official as a post-office; and the 
display of ornament, on this occasion, is the more sur- 
prising, as Mr. Smirke is sparing, to a fault, of archi- 
tectural enrichments in his club-houses and other 
buildings, in which their introduction would bave been 
most appropriate. 





EXHIBITION OF MR. HAYDON’S PICTURE, 
AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Tue Mock Election is a clever and interesting work. 
The varied and painful emotions which the contempla- 
tion of sucha scene in its reality could not fail of 
raising in a mind alive to the degradation to which the 
mere weaknesses of our fellow men reduce them, and 
to the evils which follow in the train of reckless dissi- 
pation, are forcibly excited by this able portraiture of 
an actual occurrence. Hard as it may seem to deny to 
the inmates of a prison any alleviation of the weariness 
of their seclusion, the heart refuses to go along with 
merriment such as theirs; and it is impossible for a 
serious mind to contemplate such a scene as is here 
depicted, either in reality or in representation, and 
partake in the mirth of its actors. Tattered habili- 
ments, and hardened abandonment of physiognomy, 
impress too forcibly on the mind of the beholder the 
ideas of that misery to which the victims themselves 
appear insensible. The first feeling of a spectator at 
such a mixture of wretchedness with ill-timed merri- 
ment, is that of pain and compassion ; and these are 
the sensations most powerfully called forth by the 
view of this picture. Such is its general effect. The 
best part of the composition is in the left hand corner.» 
Tue group there of the afflicted and conscientious debtor, 
with his wife hanging on his arm, followed by the nurse 
and child, is extremely moving. The head of the man 
is truly a fine work, and full of expressive and affecting 
melancholy. The bustling of the crowds behind is well 
expressed, and many of the heads have much of the co- 
louring and feeling of Wilkie. On this part of his picture 
the artist has evidently bestowed most pains and labour; 
and it affords a good specimen of harmonious colour- 
ing. The seriousness of the prominent figures in the 
fore-ground greatly assists the effect of the caricature of 
the principal actors in the burlesque scene, who occupy 
the middle of the picture, but whose comic character is 
less happily expressed. The sitting group on the right 
hand is, again, of a higher class of thought ; a stern vic- 
tim of dissipation, of noble mien and figure, is seated at 
a table over his wine. The figure is somewhat too long, 
but is very spirited and grand, and groups well with a 
girl standing by his side, really alarmed at the mock 
menace of one of the officers. The adjuncts are 
excellently introduced, and help well to tell the story. 
The racket, and champagne bottles, dice and cards, the 
dresses of the various prisoners, their blankets and 
counterpanes used as robes, display at once the dis- 
solution of their habits and its consequences : the high 
collars of the shirtless dandy, in his misery still cling- 
ing to his foppery, and whose flesh appears at his 
elbows and his toes, is a speaking lessons. Many parts 
of the picture have too great a whiteness and glare, and 
too strong and inharmonious contrasts. These are its 
principal defects. The exhibition room is hung with 
studies from life, of heads of the different subjects in - 
troduced into the picture. These are excellent, and if 
their full spirit could have been transferred to the 
canvas, the merit of the work would have been much 
enhanced. 





ABSTRACTION OF AUTHORS. 

The following anecdote is related of Lessing, the 
German author, who, in his old age, was subject to ex- 
traordinary fits of abstraction. On his return home one 
evening, after he had knocked at the door, his servant 
looked out of the window to see who was there. Not 
recognizing his master in the dark, and mistaking him 
for a stranger, he called out, ‘ The Professor is not at 
home.’ ‘ Oh, well!’ replied Lessing, no matter, I will 
call another time,’ and he very composedly walked 
away,’ 





NEWLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 

Belmour, a novel, by the Hon. Anne Seymour Damer, second 
edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. 

Field’s Life of Parr, Vol. 1., 8vo., 14s 

Annual Biography and Obituary, 1828, 8vo., 15s. 

——. from Admiral Collingwood’s Correspondence, 4to., 
1/. Nis. 6d. 

History of Kirkstall Abbey, 12mo., 8s., post 8vo. ; India proofs, 
16s. 


Cogk’s London and its Vicinity, ‘o, VILI., imperial 8vo., 5s.; 
4to., 78. 6d. ; India proofs, 10s. 6d. 

Pugin’s and Le Keux’s Normandy, No. IV., medium 4to., 
1/4. 11s. 6d. ; imperial 4to., 27. 12s. 6d. 

Murphy’s Beauties of the Court of King Charles Il., Part IL, 
royal 4to., 1/. 10s. 6d.; imperial 4to. proof, 3/. 3s. 

Warner’s Discourses for Households, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 

Cumming’s Electro-Dynamics, 8vo., 12s. 

Salmon on the Rectum, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Siborne on Topographical Surveying, Svo., 9s. 

Confessions of an Old Maid, 3 vols., post 8vo., 1/. 8s. 6d. 

Sketches of Character, No. I. and LL., 4to, 5s 

Cornillon’s Dictionnaire des Difficultes de la Langue Francaise, 


38. 6s, 
The London Li ‘a Album, 1828, royal 4to., id, 108. 
proofs, 2h > ia phic Album, 1928, royal 4to., i 





TO THE READERS OF ‘THE ATHEN ZUM.’ 


NotwirusTanpine the paragraph addressed to the Readers 
of ‘Tae Arnen&um’ in its First Number, expressing our in- 
tention to embrace a great variety of topics not included in that 
particular sheet, it appears that some individuals, who may 
not possibly have noticed the announcement referred to, still 
labour under an impression that the omissions therein remarked 
were not even intended to be supplied in future Numbers of the 
same Work. For their satisfaction, as well as for general in- 
formation, we think it right, therefore, to enumerate a few of 

*the heads or branches of subjects which will be included within 
the range of our inquiry and discussion, all of which it will be 
in our power to introduce, as rapidly as the abatement of the 
difficulties that press on all new undertakings will admit. By 
difficulties, we mean only the embarrassment of too much 
wealth,—the superabundance, both in quantity and variety, of 
almost every description of information usually entering into 
works of this nature; from which, the difficulty of judicious 
selection is greater than those not conversant with such 
matters would suppose. This will gradually settle down, 
however, into the well-balanced order and variety,—the due 
admixture of the useful and the agreeable,—which constitutes 
the chief charm of Periodical Journals. In the mean time, we 
offer the following skeleton of the form which we propose to 
clothe with as much strength and beauty as our skill can 
command. 





1. Original Essays on Literature, Art, Science, Manners, and 
the Belles Lettres. 
2. Reviews of New Books—English and Foreign ; and on every 
subject of really popular interest. 
. Original Poetry—grave as well as gay. 
. Tales and Novellettes—Original and Translated. 
. Proceedings of Learned Societies, and Discoveries in the 
principal branches of scientific inquiry. : 
. Short Notices of Books, not of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a long review. 
. Literary Intelligence, including announcements of Works 
in preparation, and of those already in the Press. 
- List of Books subscribed by the Trade, and those published 
during the Week. 
9. The Fine Arts in detail, embracing Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, and Engraving. 
10. The Drama—including also the Italian Opera, the French 
Theatre, and occasionally the Minor Performances. 
11. — Exhibitions and Miscellaneous Amusements of the 
Town. 
Striking passages of old as well as contemporary Authors. 
Varieties, Original and Select. 


12. 
13. 
We need not encumber the List with the various off-sets, or 
branches, which each of these larger trunks will send forth, to 
bioom and flourish, we hope, in perpetua! spring. Atall events, 
it shall be our care to plant and water the seed; the sun of 
public favour alone can mature its growth into a goodly tree. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. R. G. Ward, late Charge d’ Affaires of his Britannic 
Majesty in Mexico, has in the press a work, entitled ‘ Mexico 
in 1827 ;’ including a narrative of his residence in that country, 
of the present state of society there, and of the proceedings 
and prospects of the Mining Companies, relative to which Mr. 
Ward’s high official situation enabled him to obtain the most 
authentic particulars. 


‘The Third Series of Sayings and Doings, by Mr. Theodore 
Hook, is nearly ready. 

Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries, by Leigh Hunt, 
will be published in the course of the ensuing week. 

The Tales of an Antiquary, chiefly illustrative of the Manners, 
Traditions, and Remarkable Localities of ancient London,—are 
also on the eve of publication. 

The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, are in the Press, and 
will very speedily appear. This work comprises Memoirs of 
the elder Angelo, his friends and connections, from his first 
arrival in England in 1750. It contains numerous original 
anecdotes, and curious traits in the personal history of many 
noble and illustrious characters. 


Tales of the West, by the Author of ‘ Letters from the East,’ 
&c. are nearly ready. 

An octavo edition of the Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, edited by Lord Braybrooke, is announced as ready for 
publication in five volumes. 

The Betrothed Lovers, a Milanese Tale of the 17th Century., 
Translated from the Italian of Alessandro Manzoni. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac unlocked, by a 
new and easy method of acquiring the accidence. By the 
Author of ‘ The Gate to the French, Italian, and Spanish un- 
locked.’ 1 vol. 8vo. 


Letters of an Architect, from France, Italy, and Greece ; 
containing Observations on Ancient and Modern Architecture, 
which are intended to give an idea of the Effect of each Build- 
ing, and to explain the Principles on which that effect is pro- 
duced. By Mr. Joseph Woods. 

Designs for Villas, in six Numbers, on a moderate scale of 
expense, adapted to the Vicinity of the Metropolis, or large 
Towns, by T. G. Jackson. 

The beautiful French edition of Sir Walter Scott’s works 
published by Messrs. Goscelin and Sautelet, is nearly completed. 
The editors presented a copy to the author of the volumes pub- 
lished on his last visit to Paris. The bookseller, L’Advocat, 
has announced an edition, wniform with the above, of Lord 
Byron’s complete works, 





~~ oer ee 


1828. } 


THE ATHENAUM. 





HE KEEPSAKE FOR 1828, wirn E1rguteEN 
EXQUISITE ENGRAVINGS. Price One Guinea, bound in 
Ctimson Silk. : : 
The Public are most respectfully informed, that sufficient 
Plates having been printed, this Splendid Volume may now be 
had at the publishers’, Messrs. Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 
Jan. 2, 1828. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price i. ls. 
KETCHES OF MODERN GREECE. By 
a YOuNG ENGLISH VOLUNTEER IN THE GREEK SERVICE. 
Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., : 
USTRIA AS IT IS, OR SKETCHES OF 
CONTINENTAL COURTS. By an Eve WiTNgss. 
* And yet ’tis surely neither shame nor sin 
To learn the world, and those that dwell therein.’ 
Goethe. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR IMPROVED. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. boards, — 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
with Practical Exercises. By N. WANostrocut, LL.D. 
The Seventeenth Edition, revised and corrected by A. L. Josse, 
Author of a Grammaire Espagnole Raisonnee, the Tesoro Es- 
&e. 
pF : Printed for Boosey and Sons ; J. Nunn ; J. Richard- 
son; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; T. Cadell ; 
Harvey and Darton ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Harding and Le- 
pard; J. Booker ; Hamilton, Adams and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Cowie and Co. ; R. Hunter; G. B. Whittaker; Dulau and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Marshall; and Baker and Fletcher. 





MEMOIRS OF CANNING. 
Elegantly printed, in two volumes, post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 


boards, 
J. EMOIRS of the LIFE of the Right Honour- 
able GEORGE CANNING. 

‘ First, he was desirous to have the rule and principality in 
his own hands ;—lastly, he endeavoured to do such actions as 
might continue his memory, and leave an impression of his 

government to after ages.’—Bucon. 

‘What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.’— 

urke. 

"ate : Printed for Taomas Teee, Cheapside; R. Grirrin 
and Co., Glasgow; also J. Cummine, Dublin. 


HE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, Sa- 
Turpay, January 5, contains elaborate reviews of 
Hazlitt’s (unpublished) LIFE OF NAPOLEON—LORD BYRON 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By Leion Hunt, (unpub- 
lished)—Cuthbert, a Novel—Travels in Sicily and the Lipari 
Islands—Present State of Constantinople—New Pamphlet on 
the Slave Trade—Lardner’s Lectures on the Steam Engine— 
and several other New Books. 

OricinaL:—Memoir of Malte Brun. By M. de Bory St. 
Vineent—Skeleton Scenes, No. IV. ‘ At Sea’—Swiss Manners 
and Customs.—Original Poetry—Fine Arts: Haydon’s Mock 
Election—New Music—Theatrical News—Miscellanea, &c. 

A Supplement of sixTEEN PAcesis given gratis to purchasers 
of No. 30, for December 29. 

‘“Tue LONDON WEEKLY Review” is the first periodical of 
its class.\—Dublin Morning Register. 

Published by F. C. Westley, 159, Strand; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’-hall Court. - 

" #,* The volume for 1827 is now ready, price 1/. 1s. in extra 
boards, 








Just published. Price 5s.—No. XLIX. 
HE ORIENTAL HERALD for JANUARY, 


1828, containing, among other matters peculiarly in- 
teresting to Individuals and Families connected with India, 
the following Articles: Claims of the East India Company to 
the Right of Imposing Taxes without Limitation— Navarino— 
Sir Edward East’s suggested Reforms in India—Spanish Sere- 
nade—The War in Greece—To Enthusiasm—Origin, History, 
and the Present State of the Censorship of the Press in India— 
For Ever Thine—On the Poems attributed to Homer—Ancient 
Song of Victory—Journey from Madras to Bombay—The Voice 
of Home—Doctrine of Summary Commitment, for Construc- 
tive Contempts of Parliament and of Courts of Justice—De- 
clining Attachment and Fidelity of the Bengal Army—To a 
Lady Singing—Recollections of Colombia in 1812—Stanzas— 
Free Trade to the East—Emigration, and the East India Com- 
pany’s Monopoly—Introduction of Trial by Jury, and Abolition 
of Slavery, by Sir Alexander Johnston, in Ceylon—Services of 
King’s and Company’s Troops at the Siege of Bhurtpore—De- 
termination of the Dimensions of the Ancient Egyptian Cubit— 
Letter of General News from Madras—Proposed Improvement 
in the East India Company’s Army—Efforts making in Bengal 
to resist the Arbitrary Taxation of the East India Company— 
Seneral Summary of the Latest Intelligence connected with 
she Eastern World—Account of the War in the Punjab—In- 
surrection in Chinese Tartary—Reported New Government in 
Upper and Central India—State of our Newly-Acquired Terri- 
tory in Arracan—Progress of the Governor-General in his Tour 
through Iindia—Discontinuance of ‘ The Shems al Akhbar,’ a 
Native Newspaper—Monument to the Marquis of Hastings at 
Calcutta—Shipwreck of the John on her entry into the River 
Hooghley—Curious Parsee Document—Debate at the East In- 
dia House—Civil and Military Intelligence—Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths—Shipping Intelligence—Postscript : Suppression of 
another English Newspaper in India, &c. 

The following Numbers of ‘The Oriental Herald’ being out 
of Print, the Full Price will be given or any Copies of them 
that may be sent to the Office of Publication. 

Numbers 13, 14, 15, and Supplement ; 25, 26, and 28. 

A few Sets of ‘The Oriental Hérald’ Complete, in Fifteen 
Octavo Volumes, neatly and uniformly bound, may still be had, 
@t 10s. 6d, per volume. 


Qrrics OF PUBLICATION, ae STRAND, NEAR SOMERSET« 
QUSE, 





AMUSEMENT FOR EVENING PARTIES. 


This Day is Published, a new and improved Edition, in a neat 
Case, embellished with a Design by Cruickshank, price 4s. 6d. 
plain, or 5s. gilt-edged. 

HE SYBIL’S LEAVES; or, a Peep into 
Futurity : consisting of a Pack of Fifty-two Cards, on 
which are described, in Prophetic Verse, the various accidents 
and changes incidental to the several conditions, whether of 
wife, widow, spinster, bachelor, Benedict, or other subdivision 
in the seale of life ; the whole being rendered peculiarly avail- 
able for the purpose of information as to the future, combined 
with much present entertainment. Various useful admonitory 
hints are likewise occasionally interspersed. To be continued 

annually. 

Published by R. Ackermann, Strand. 





Handsomely printed in one very thick volume, crown 8vo., 
with upwards of 1500 Engravings of the Arms, &c. &c. A 
New Edition, price 1/. 11s. 6d., of 

URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 

It is presumed that this work will be found the most accurate, 
comprehensive, and concise, which has hitherto appeared upon 
the subject,—an unprecedented mass of information having 
been obtained from the highestsources. The lineage of al- 
most every house is deduced from the earliest era, and the 
genealogical details are interspersed with many interesting 
anecdotes of the various families. The Baronets of Scotland 
and Ireland, with their armorial bearings, &c., form a new 
feature in this edition; and an Essay on the origin of titles of 
honour in England, with Engravings of the various orders of 
nobility and knighthood, considerably augment the interest of 
the whole. 

Printed for Henry Co_surn. 8, New Burlington-street. 





Just published by Henry Co.nsurn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
London, 


HE CLUBS of LONDON: with Anecdotes 
of their Members, Sketches of Character, and Conver- 
sations. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and OPINIONS of Dr. 
SAMUEL PARR. With numerous Sketches and Anecdotes of 
his Friends and Contemporaries. By the Rev. W. Fizip. 8vo., 
with Portrait. Price 14s. 

TRAVELS in AMERICA and ITALY. By the Viscount De 
CHATEAUBRIAND. Author of ‘ Travels in the Holy Land,’ 


* The Beauties of Christianity.’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. in 
French, 21s. 

The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of HENRY HYDE, 
Earl of Clarendon, and LAURENCE HYDE, Ear! of Rochester ; 
comprising minute particulars of the events attending the Re- 
volution. Edited from the originals, in 2 vols. ito., with Por- 
traits. Price 5/. 5s. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
The second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., with 30 Engravings, 
price 3is. 6d. 
UCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in MESOPO- 
TAMIA, including a Journey to the UR of the CHAL- 
DEES, and to the RUINS of NINEVEH and R.ABYLON. 

* One of the most valuable contributions that has been made, 
in modern times, to our knowledge of the ancient and modern 
state of Asia.’—Globe. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

THE HON. MAJOR KEPPEL’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of TRAVELS in BABYLON ASSYRIA, MEDIA, and SCYTHIA. 

The Third Edition, revised, in 2 vols. Post 8vo. with a Por- 
trait of the Author, and other new Plates, 21s. 

LETTERS FROM .THE EAST. Written during a recent 
Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land, Syria, 
and Greece. By Joun Carne, Esq., of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

‘Mr. Carne’s work is rendered peculiarly valuable by its 
graphic descriptions, written on the spect, of the present actual 
state of the places which have been the theatres of the great 
events recorded in the Bible. Thus, we read of the wild coun- 
try around Mount Sinai—of the scene of the miraculous pas- 
sage of the Red Sea—of Mount Carmel—of Jerusalem, with its 
Mounts of Olives and Calvary, and its Valley of Jehosaphat— 
of the Holy Sepulchre—of the Garden of Gethsemaue—of Da- 
mascus, the most ancient city of the world—of the Cave in 
which Abraham and Isaac were interred—of the forlorn Shores 
of the Dead Sea—and of other scenes, which the inspired 
Writings have fixed ior life in the heart of every Christian. 





POPULAR NOVELS 
Just published by Hzxry Corsurn, New Burlington Street, 
and to be had at all respectable Libraries. 


j I ERBERT LACY. By the Author of 
* Granby.’ In 3 vols. 

YES AND NO. ATale of the Day. By the Author of ‘ Ma- 
tilda.’ 2 vols. 

BELMOUR. By the Hon. ANNE Seymour DAaMER. 2 vols. 18s, 

FLIRTATION. In 38 vols., post 8vo., price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

* Are not they in the actual practice of guilt, who care not 
whether they are thought guilty or not ?*—Spectator. 

The O’BRIENS and the O’FLAHERTYS; a NATIONAL 
Tate. By Lavy Morcan' Author of ‘ The Wild Irish Girl,’ 
* O'Donnel,’ and ‘ Florence Macarthy.’ In 4 vols. 

THE RED ROVER. By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The 
Pilot,’ ‘The Prairie,’ &c. 3 vols. 

SIR MICHAELSCOTT., ARomance. By ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 

TALES of the WEST. By the Author of ‘ Letters from the 
East.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The HISTORY of GEORGE GODFREY. Written by Him- 
self. 3 vols. 

CONFESSIONS ofan OLD MAID. 3 vols. 

* Now good maids you do me wrong, marry, do you, if you 
think I could say aught to shock your self-love; trust me, I 
erg — delicacy too muuch to be guilty of such misdoing, 
- ays 





New Edition, elegantly printed in foolscap, price 4s. 
ASTLE RACK-RENT, an Hibernian Tale ; 
taken from Facts, and from the Manners of the Irish 
Squires before the Year 1782. By Maria Epceworrs. 
London: Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
Longman, Rees, and Co.; J. Booker; J. Murray; Sherwood 
and Co.; G. B. Whittaker ; Harding and Lepard; A. K. New- 
man and Co. ; R. Scholey ; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Saunders 
and Hodgson ; T. Tegg ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Simpkin 
and Marshall; J. Duncan; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; and J. 
Templeman. 
By whom also are just published in a similar form, 
Miss EDGEWORTH’S POPULAR TALES, 3 Vols. 12s. 
———————— MORAL TALES, 2 Vols. 9s. 
TALES and NOVELS, uniformly printed, in 14 Vols. foolscap, 
price 4/. 4s. ; and all the separate Works. 


HE following Superior NOVELS and RO- 
MANCES will be published in January and February : 

UNCLE PEREGRINE’S HEIRESS, by Anne of Swansea, 
5 vols. 

CONTRAST, by Recrna Maria Rocue, Author of ‘ The 
Children of the Abbey,’ &c. 3 vols. 

YOUNG JOHN BULL, or Born Abroad and Bred at Home, 
by Francis Latnom. 4 vols. 

KATHARINE, a Tale. 4 vols. 

THE EXCLUSIVES! 3 vols. 

ENGLISH FORBEARANCE AND ITALIAN VENGEANCE, 
a Romance, by Seuina DAveNnrort, Author of ‘ Donald Mon. 
teith,’ &c. 3 vols. 

BELMONT’S DAUGHTER, a Tale of Real and Fashionable 
Life, by Miss M‘Leon, Author of ‘ Tales of Ton,’ &c. 4 vols. 

WOLFGANG OF ESSENBERG, a Tale ofthe Sixteenth Cen. 
— by C. BoLenx, Author of the ‘ Mysterious Monk,’ &c, 
3 vols. 








MILL’S INDIA.—New Edition, 
In 6 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 12s. Third Edition, corrected, 


i ine HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 


By JAmes Miu, Esq. 

Also, by the same Author, price 8s. 
ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third Edition, 
London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 

By whom also are published, 

1. MEMOIR of the Right Hon. Epmunp Burke; with 
Specimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an Estimate of his 
Genius and Talents, compared with those of his great Contem. 
poraries. By JAmes Prior, Esq. With Autographs, anda 
Portrait. The Second Edition, enlarged by a variety of original 
Letters, Anecdotes, Papers, and other additional matter. In 
2 vols. Svo. price 28s. 

2. THE HISTORICAL LIFE OF JOANNA, QUEEN OF 
NAPLES, AND COUNTESS OF PROVENCE, with correlative 
Details of the Literature and Manners of italy and Provence 
in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. With Portraits, 
Vignettes, &c. 2 vols.8vo. 25s. boards. 

3. MEMOIR OF JOHN AIKIN, M.D., with a Selection of his 
Miscellaneous Pieces, Biographical, Moral, and Critical, with 
a fine Portrait, by Engleheart. By Lucy Aisin. In 2. vols, 
8vo., 11, 48. 

4. LIFE OF THEOBALD WOLFE TONE, Founder of the 
United Irish Society, &c. written by Himself, and continued 
by his Son; with his Political Writings, and Fragments of his 
Diary; his Mission to France, with a complete Diary of his 
Negociations ; Narrative of his Trial, &c. Edited by his Son, 
WiLtiAmM THEOBALD WoLFe Tonz, In 2 vols. 8vo. Witha 
Portrait. 1/. 14s. 

5. TRAVELS in CHILE and LA PLATA, including accounts 
respecting the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, 
Finances, Agriculture, Commerce, Manners, and Customs, 
and the Mining Operations in Chile, collected during a resi- 
dence of several years in these countries. By Joun Miers. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. illustrated with original Maps, numerous 

Views, &c. price 2/. boards, 





SCHOOL ARITHMETIC,—WITH THE NEW WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


Just Published, price only 2s. neatly bound and lettered, the 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised aud corrected. 
HE TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, Complete 
Scholar’s Arithmetic, on a Plan materially to aid the 
Comprehension, and accelerate the Progress, of the Learner ; 
as well as to facilitate and greatly abridge the Labour of the 
Teacher; not only by a very careful gradation throughout the 
Series of Examples, and a choice and widely varied Selection, 
but also by having the first Question of every Series, in each 
Rule, worked at length. By Josern Guy. 

A KEY to the above, containing the Solutions of the Ques- 
tions given much at length, and in the correct school-form of 
working, for the greater ease and convenience of general 
reference ; together with additional Questions for the use of 
Teachers in Examining their Pupils, but not included in the 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue, and lettered. 

London : printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


Also the following Elementary Works, by the same Author. 

1. The NEW BRITISH PRIMER. Half-bound, price only 6d. 

2. The BRITISH SPELLING BOOK. The Twenty-eighth 
Edition, with a fine Steel Plate Frontispiece, richly engraved 
by Warren ; and all the Cuts re-engraved from new Desigus, 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

3. The NEW BRITISH READER, with Seventeen Wood 
Cuts. Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

4. The SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Price 3s. bound, Tenth 
Edition, with Seven Maps.—KEY, 1s, 6d. 

5. The ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, familiarly Explainin 
the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, &c. Thir 
Edition, with Eigiuteea fine Copperplates. Price 5s. bound. 

6. The POCKET CYCLOP/ZDIA. Eighth Edition. Price 8s, 
bound. 

7. The CHART of GENERAL HISTORY, on a Large Sheet, 
Coloured, price 7s. 

8, SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK, on fine post writing paper, 
and new script types, Fifth Edition, Price 3s, Gd, hali-bound, 
KEY to ditto, 6d, 





THE ATHENEUM. 





CR a TE 
HE SPHYNX.—No. L., for 1828, contains— 
Potitics: Bets on the Return of the Tories to Office— 
Public Economy; its Principles and Limits—Organization, 
Strength, and Disposition of the Army of Persia—Iliustrations 
of Toryism: from the Writings of Sir Walter Scott—The Un- 
paid Magistracy—Importance of the Stability of the Pre- 
sent Ministry. Reviews: Sketches of Greece, by a Young 
English Volunteer—Travels in America and Italy, by Viscount 
de Chateaubriand—Gent’s Poems The Drama: Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane—The Fine Arts: Mr. Haydon’s picture 
of the Mock Election—The Beauties of the Court of Charles II.— 
On the Departure of the European Ambassadors from Con- 
stantinople—On the India Stamp Act—News of the W eek— 
Leading Articles of the Principal Journals—CoRRESPONDENCE : 
Adulterations and Impositions in Wine—Bernasconi versus 
Farebrother—The London Gazettes, Markets, &c. &c. 








BLUE COAT SCHOOL. 

With a correct List of the Governors and the mode of obtaining 
Presentations. This day is Published, with a View of the 
New Hall, and other Embellishments, in one Vol. 
12mo., price 4s. boards. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF CHRIST’S HOS- 
PITAL, from its foundation to the present time. 
London: Printed for Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





POPULAR WORKS. 
Nearly ready for publication, by Henry CoLaurN, New 
Burlington-strect. 


ORD BYRON and SOME of HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By Leicu Hunt. 4to. with Portraits 
and Fac-similes, 3/. 3s. (Nearly ready.) 

"Tis for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak truth.—Mon- 
tnigne. 

The THIRD SERIES OF SAYINGS and DOINGS, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

* Full of wise saws and modern instances.’ 

The REMINISCENCES of HENRY ANGELO. 8yo., with 
Portrait. 14s. te 

This work comprises Memoirs of the elder Angelo, his friends 
and connections, from his first arrival in Engiand in 1750. It 
contains numerous original anecdotes, and curious traits in 
the personal history of many noble and illustrious characters. 
The book abounds, not only in piquant matter relating to 
persons of rank, but of talent also ; for the elder Angelo’s inti- 
macy with Englishmen, as well as foreigners, professors of all 
the fine arts, &c., made his house, in Carlisle Street, for many 
years the rendezvous of Sir Joshua Keynolds, Garrick, the 
Sheridans, the Linleys, Gainsborough, Foote, Bach, Abel, &c. 
&c. 

TALES of an ANTIQUARY, chiefly illustrative of the Man- 
ners, Traditions, and Remarkable Localities of Ancient Lon- 
don, In 3 vols., post 8vo. 

AN OCTAVO EDITION of the DIARY and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS, F. R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles I]. and James II., and the intimate 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyn. Edited by Richard, Lord 
Braybrooke, In 5 vols., embellished with Portraits and other 
Engravings. Price 3/. 10s. aol 

‘There is much (in Pepy’s Diary) that throws a distinct and 
vivid light over the picture of England and its Government, 
during the ten years succeeding the Restoration. k 

‘If, quitting the broad path of history, we look for minute 

information concerning ancient manners and customs, the 
progress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of anti- 
quity, we have never seen a mine so rich as the volumes before 
us. The variety of Pepys’s tastes and pursuits led him into 
almost every department of life. He was a man of business ; 
a man of information, if not of learning; a man of taste; a 
man of whim; and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He 
was a statesman, a bel-esprit, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. 
His curiosity made him an unwearied, as well as a universal 
learner, and whatever he saw found its way into his tables.’— 
Quarterly Review. 
THE TRAVELLER’S ORACLE; or, MAXIMS “ sr LOCOMO- 
TION. By WititAM Krrcniner, M.D., Author of the ‘ Cook’s 
Oracle,’ ‘The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life,’ &c. 
&e. Second Edition. In 2 pocket vols., 15s. 
* Mirth and motion prolong life.’ 
‘ These two volumes abound in practical instruction of a rare 
and useful kind.’ 
‘ We recommend “ The Traveller’s Oracle” as a very amus- 
ing and instructive publication—it is worth buying andreading, 


ing 
and will become, we doubt not, a popular book.’—Atlas. , 


WARS. By P. Cunnine. 


Bis. 6d. 
these woods, and durst mot peep out, for all the country is laid 
Written by Himself. 1 
of IND . the 
a a in Brols. 
Bis. 6d. 
and RUSSIA. WritTsen 
Caucasus, and his 
In 2 Vi 
TWO YEARS in NEW 
, Revised, with a Map. 
* Mr. Canningham’s ‘ Two Years in New South Wales ” is 


REUBEN APSLEY. By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House, 
‘The Tor Hill,’ &c. Second Edition. In three vols. post 8vo. 
¢ Fie on ambition !| Fie on myself! that have a sword, and 
yet am ready to famish. These five days have I hid me in 
for me.’—Shakspeare, 
VICISSITUDES in thesLIFE of a SCOTHJSH SOLDIER. 
12mo. 7s. 64. 
DE VERE; or, The 
Author of ‘ Trenmaine.’ 
* De Vere will be Te light of 4 
from an artist of the v di 
ADVENTURES of CO! 
of his Imprisonment in 
his Journey to Moscow, 
Original Spanish. 
Price 288. 
HAM, Es}. R.N. Second Th 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
the best book of general information that has been written 
ppon that interesting country,’=Montiiy Magaaine, 


This day is published, price 9s. boards, 
RACTICAL, MORAL, and POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, or the Government, Réligion, and Tristitu- 
tions most conducive to Individual Happiness, and to Na- 
tional Power. By T. R. Epmunps, A.B., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
* Do unto others as you would they should do unto you,’ 
Errincuam Wixson, Royal Exchange. 


[No. 2. 


BERNARD BARTON’S POEMS—Fourth Edition. 
Handsomely pri in foolscap, price 7s. 6d. 

OEMS. By Bérnarp Barton; with the 

addition of many new Pieces. Also, by the same Auth: 
POETIC VIGILS. 8vo. price 8s. j Se 
‘To those who delight in the happy delineation of the do. 
mestic affections, and all the warmer but calmer feelings of 
the heart, we recommend the verses of Mr. Barton. Were 
we lied to define the peculiar characteristic of his 








This day is published, with a richly Engraved Frontispiece on 
Steel, price 3s. bound in red, the Ninth Edition, of 
l. M* LIUS’S FIRST BOOK of POETRY, 
for the Use of Schools, intended as Reading Lessons 
for the younger Classes. Also, 
2. MYLIUS’S POETICAL CLASS BOOK; or, Reading Les- 
sons for every Day in the Year, selected from the most popu- 
lar English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged in Daily 
Lessons and Weekly Portions. The Sixth Edition, just pub- 
lished, ornamented with a fine Portrait of Shakspeare. Price 
5s. bound. 
3. MYLIUS’S JUNIOR CLASS BOOK; or, Reading Lessons 
for every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The Seventh 
Edition, price 5s. boards. 
4. MYLIUS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ; constructed as a series of Daily Lessons, and 
preceded by a New Guide to the English Tongue. A new 
Edition, price 2s. 6d. bonnd in red. Since the first publication 
of this very popularfschool Book, upwards of 100,000 copies have 
been sold, so universally is it now adopted. 
London : printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





ENGLAND, ROME, GREECE, &c. ° 
This day is Published, with superior Portraits, on steel, of all 
the Sovereings, a New Edition, price only 3s. 6d. neatly 


bound. 

i. ISTORY of ENGLAND, including the 
Reign of George III. By Epwarp BALpwin, Esq. 

*,* Also the Outlines of English History, chiefly abstracted 

from the above work, for the Use of Children, from Four to 

Eight Years of Age, a New Edition, with Portraits. Price 1s. 

half-bound. 

2. HISTORY of ROME; with Maps and finely executed 

Heads of the Old Romans. By the Same. Fourth Edition, 

price 3s. 6d. bound. 

3. HISTORY of GREECE ; with Maps and fine Heads of the 

most Illustrious Persons amongst the Ancient Greeks, corm 

sponding in Plan and Embellishinents with the History of Rome. 

By the Same. Price 5s. bound. 

4. The PANTHEON ; or, History of the Gods of Greece and 

Rome. Bythe Same. With many Plates. Seventh Edition, 

price 5s.6s bound. 

5. FABLES, ANCIENT and MODERN. By the Same. With 

Seventy-three Engravings. Ninth Edition 12mo. price 4s. 

neatly bound. A Fine Edition, in 2 vols. price 9s. boards. 

London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


DART XXIT.—ENCYCLOPADIA METRO- 

POLITANA; or, UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of KNOW- 
LEDGE on an ORIGINAL PLAN: comprising the twofold 
Advantage of a Philosophical and Alphabetical Arrangement. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; C. and J. Riving- 
ton ; Sherwood and Co.; J. Duncan: J. Parker, Oxford ; and 
J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 

*,* The present Part contains the first portion of a very in- 
teresting and important article on the general principles which 
regulate the application of machinery to manufactures and 
the mechanical arts. The other departments are making steady 
progress,—the pure and mixed sciences being nearly completed : 
the history and biography brought down to the death of Aure- 
lian; and avery considerable portion finished of the miscel- 
laneous and lexicographical division. The Parts appear almost 
undeviatingly every three months: and those persons who 
take in the work regularly have already the advantage of find- 
ing many of the departments quite completed. As the peculiar 
and original plan of this Encyclopzdia appears not to be ge- 
nerally understood, a very copious Prospectus may, at all times, 
be procured on application to any bookseller. 








ATLASSES.—From an entirely New Set of Plates, engraved 
upon ap enlarged scale, and corrected from the best and 

* latest Authorities, containing 30 Maps, in royal 4to., price 
only 18s. outlined, or 21s, full coloured, both handsomely 
half-bound, . 4 3 
¢ 4 NEW GENERAL ATLAS; 
containing ¢ Maps of all the principal States and 
Kingdoms throu, Be World ; including Maps of Canaan 
and Judea, Ancient and the Roman Empire. 
This Atlas is the meat useful, and at the same time the 
heapest, ever ted; it has been long used in the most 
respectable Schools in the Kingdom ; and its popularity may 
be greatly to the attention which is constantly paid 
to the immediate notice and introduction of every change of 


territory. 

ps N.B.=A ~ Copies are printed on Imperial Paper, for Libra- 
e3, MU. 78. 

, for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, 

1. en = ~a 25 on with all discoveries to the 
presen 0. ; printed on a superfine drawing-paper, 
= aw, coloured Outlines, price 12s., neatly half- 

und, 
A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern Geography, containing 
of all the principal States and Kingdoms of the World, 


Maps 

(to which is added, a of Canaan, or Judea, for Scripture 
reaiiing), the whole from the latest and best autho- 
rities. By I. C. Russe., r. 


2. Engr@ved on 26 small 4to. Plates, price 16s. coloured, or 

12s. plain, seatty half-bound. ne 

: ATLAS ; a Sacred y Delineated, in a 

of Scriptural Maps, drawn from the latest and 

jes, and engraved by Richard Palmer. Dedicated, 
a to his Grace the Archbishop of York. 

M are alt mewly constructed after a careful and 
critical ex tion of the recent discoveries of Burckhardt, 
Richarfson, Henneker, Wells, &c, and references to them are 
facilitated by @ copious Comsulting Index, 





we should term it the “ Poetry of the affections.” It is the 
simpie and pleasing-effusions of a warm and " 
poured out in verse eminently suited to the expr 
tender feelings: lucid, correct, and harmonious ee manti 
Review. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
By whom also are published, ‘ 
. 1. IDWAL; a Poem, in Three Cantos. With Notes. ‘Svo. 9, 
oards, 
2. A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By: Epwiw Atigr. 
STONE. Ornamented with fine Plates. Engraved by G. Cooke. 
from paintings by the celebrated Mr. Martin. Foolscap 8v0. 
8s. boards. 
3. The LAST DAYS of HERCULANEUM; and ABRA- 
DATES and PANTHEA. By the Same. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. bis, 
4. POEMS for YOUTH. By a Famiry Circus, 2 yols,: 
foolscap 8vo. 78. boards. 
5. POEMS. By one 
By a Family Circle. 
boards. 
‘ Many of our readers, we conclude, will recollect the first. 
volume of these poems; and it is now very generally known 
that the authors of this pleasing little collection of domestie 
poetry are to be found in the famiiy of the learned and excel... 
lent historian of ‘“‘ Lorenzo de’ Medici.” They breathe, as we" 
might expect, an amiable spirit of kindness and benevolenée, ‘ 
and are evidently the production of pure taste and cultivated, 
intellect.’"— Monthly Review. 
6. POEMS, the early productions of Witt1aAm Cowprr.” 
With Anecdotes of the poet, selected from letters of Lady Hes. 
keth, written during her residence at Oiney. Now first published 
from the originals, in the possession of James Croft, Foolscap, 
3s. 6d. boards. 


of the Authors of ‘ Poems for Youth, ° 
Second edition, foolscap, 8vo. 3s. 6d)’ 





ARSH’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

READING ROOMS, No. 137, Oxford Street, London, 
Wittiam Marsa has the honour to inform the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, Subscribers to this Establishment, that the Rooms 


are now Re-Opened. 
REGULATIONS. ® 

1, Witit1AM Marss to provide for the use of the Subscribers» 
a good Reference Library, a constant supply of New Publica. 
tions, Magazines, Reviews, and the Morning and. Evening 
Newspapers. 

2. The Rooms to be open to Subscribers from Nine o’Cloek 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. 

3. No Book or Newspaper to be taken out of the Room. 

4. Annual Subscription, Three Guineas.—Half-yearly ditto, 
Two Guineas, or Half-a-Guinea per Month. Subscriptions to 
be paid in advance. 

Wiit1aAM MaArsz has the honour to return his best and most 
grateful acknowledgments to those numerous and di 
persons who have honoured him with their kind and very 
liberal patronage, and he begs leave most respectfully to 
a continuance of their commands in the following departments. 
of his Business. . 

PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION READING ROOMS, which are. 
furnished with an ample supply of Morning and Evening 
Newspapers, and Reviews, Magazines, New Publications, &c., 
and a well-selected Library of Reference. Open for Subscribers 
from Nine o’Clock in the Morning till Ten im the Evening.— 
Subscription, Three Guineas per annum. ’ ‘ 

BOOKSELLING.—W11L1AM Marsh begs leave most respect«_ 
fully to inform the Nobility, Geatry, and the Public, that every, 
new work will be found at his Establishment on’ 
its publication ; and he has also the honour ‘to submit to their 
notice his collection of popular Standard English Works, in’ 
tasteful and eiegant bindings ; meg of. 
books in Poetry, Morals, and Prose Works of Trartnation, 
more particularly adapted for presents.—Bibles 
Books in superb bindings of Morocco and Russia, im great) 
variety.—Juvenile and School Books.—Newspapers forwarded. 
to all parts of the Kingdom. 

BOOKBINDING.—WILLIAM Mars respectfully acquaints ” 
connoisseurs in Binding, that this branch of his business ‘is 
executed by several of the first hands in the metropolis ; and 
he assures them that any books entrusted to his care will 
finished in a superior style, and on the most moderate terms, 

STATIONERY of the best qeality, at low prices, (a List of 
which is nearly ready for delivery, gratis,) including every 
variety of gilt and plain Paper; embossed and tinted Post, 
Note Paper, and Cards.—Drawing 
coloured and goid Paper for or t Books of. 
every description.—AJbums, with Locks.—-Guard or Scrap 
Books for Prints.—Portfolios, and every article of Stationery,’ 
im great variety.—Card Plates, &c., engraved and printed in an 
elegant and fashionable style. ou 

King’s Theatre (Italian a), aud Theatres- Drury. 
Lane and Covent Garden. Boxes in the pte Bb 3 
Opera Pit Tickets, 8s. 6d. each, and splendid Private: Boxes,” 
with commodious Anti-Rooms, at both the Theatres-Royal. | 

Soirées Frangaises, or French Plays.—Private Boxes, and, 
Box and Pit Tickets. A 

Dulwich Gallery.—Tiekets for the Admission of Parties to 
Dulwich Gallery, Gratis. Pah 


*~ 








London : Printed and Published at the Office, 147, Strand, near” 
Somerset Besta vy. WintiaM Lewer. Sold also by James 
Riveway, 169, Piccadilly; Wir11am Marsa, 137, € of 
street, near Holles-street; Errincuam W1iLson, Royal Ex-(*, 
change ; Evwarv WiLimrr, Liverpool; Be. and BrapruTE’ 
Edi. burgh; Smira and Son, Glasgow; Joan Cu yar 
Dublin ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen througboat 
the United Kingdom, Price, stamped, 1¢.; unatesmped, é¢,°°” 
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